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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
YHE national conference assembled in the city 
of Washington to promote the establishment 
of a permanent system of arbitration between the 
United States and Great Britain is the offspring of 
various independent movements which have re- 
cently appeared in different parts of the country. 
In each instance those movements were headed by 
men of the highest respectability and standing in 
their respective communities, and the same may be 
said of the character of tiiose who either personally 
attend the conference or have in writing expressed 
their sympathy and concurrence in its purposes. 
It would be difficult to find a more faithful repre- 


sentation of the best thought and the truest pa- 


triotism of the country. We have of late heard 
so much wild talk about differences with foreign 
nations that would justify a resort to arms, and 
about the desirableness of a foreign war to divert 


’ internal discontents, or to revive business, or to re- 


invigorate: American manhood, and even the Con- 
gress of the United States has been the theatre of 
ebullitions of quarrelsomeness so absurd and so 
reckless of consequences, that a public and authori- 
tative expression of American good sense and Amer- 
ican love of justice and peace —in one word, of 
American civilization—had become not only ad- 
visable but necessary. This is the office which the 
Washington conference performs. It will do much 
to clear the name of this republic of the shame 
which the insane ravings of an unscrupulous dema- 
gogy have brought upon it. 

’ It would seem almost superfluous among people 
who pretend to be civilized and who boast of their 
Christianity to discuss the question whether the 


_ systematic submission of international differences 


to peaceable arbitration is desirable. It is desir- 
able, if civilization itself is desirable, for it will be 
admitted by every sane mind that the removal of 
the arbitrament of brute force from the relations 
not only between man and man, but between or- 
ganizations of men, be they business corporations 
or states, and the substitution therefor of peace- 
able methods based upon law and justice, are 
among the most fundamental requirements of civ- 
ilization. Without that substitution in the rela- 
tion between man and man, or between organiza- 
tions of men inside of the state, as the plainest 
understanding will perceive, law, justice, and pub- 
lic order could not exist: Anareliy and barbarism 
would be the result. Without that substitution 
between nations anarcliy and barbarism sometimes 
are the result—for war is international anarchy 


and barbarism, however civilized nowadays its ap-. 


pliances ‘may appear to be. Any international 
arrangement, therefore, that makes the peaceable 
composition of international differences more easy, 
more regular, more habitual, and that in this way 
reduces the probability of war, is a distinct advance 
of true civilization. And inasmuch as the intro- 
duction of a system of international arbitration 
between the nations of the earth would unques- 
tionably render the composition of international 
disputes more easy, regular, and habitual, and was 
less probable, it may justly be said that the cause 
of international arbitration and the cause of civil- 
ization are one and the same. 

This is by no means a new-fangled idea put forth 
by mere theorists. International arbitration has 
since the Napoleonic wars at the beginning of this 
century been applied so many times, and with re- 
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sults so invariably excellent, that it may be said to 
have passed beyond the stage of mere experiment. 
There have been in the last seventy-five years 
eighty successful arbitrations of international dis- 
putes of the most various kinds, from small and un- 
important quarrels about boundaries to controver- 
sies so vast and tangled as the famous Alabama 
case, and in every instance not only was war avoid- 
ed, but the question so decided has remained so 
decided without further contention. The only 
apparent break in this long line of triumphs of ar- 
bitration has been a temporary check in the settle- 
ment of the seal controversy; but this can hardly 
be called a failure, since the matter is still under 
consideration for final adjustment. There have 
been great wars in the mean time, most wasteful 
in blood and treasure, some of the results of which 
were not only not settled beyond further question, 
but have brought forth bitter resentments and 
yearnings for more war. 

The settlement of international difficulties by 
arbitration has thus become so frequent and so 
strikingly beneficent of effect that nothing could 
be more natural than the desire of wise and patri- 
otic men to establish it as a fixed rule to govern all 


cases to which it can possibl¥ be applied. It was. 


this sentiment which in 1887 prompted 233 mem- 
bers of the British House of Comtmons to address a 
memorial to the President and the Congress of the 
United States, expressing the wish that all future 
differences between the two countries be settled by 
arbitration, and which in 1890 moved Congress to 
request the President by a unanimous vote to open 
to this end negotiations with all countries with 
which we have diplomatic intercourse. It was this 
sentiment which again, after the looming up of the 
Venezuela trouble, called forth demonstrations in 
favor of the same object all over England, and 
which now has brought together this impressive 
conference of patriotic Americans in Washington. 

It is said that questions may arise between na- 
tions which cannot be settled by arbitration, and 
this is especially affirmed with regard to questions 
of honor. How far this is true will depend main- 
ly upon the state of civilization in which the na- 
tions concerned find themselves. The less civilized 
a nation is, the less will it be inclined to submit its 
notions of right, of dignity, and of honor to the 
judgment of an impartial tribunal. It is very 
doubtful whether a controversy invglving such 
pogts of right and of honor as did the Alabama 
caS® between the United States and Great Britain 
could have been-settled without @ resort to arms a 
century ago. But in our times, and after this illus- 
trious precedent ‘has been set, it is difficult to im- 
agine a difference between Great Britain and the 
United States which would not be capable of set- 
tlement by arbitration. The same influences of 
enlightened morality which, among Anglo-Saxons, 
have gradually overcome the medizval notion that 
in private life the duel is necessary for the protec- 
tion of personal honor, will do away with the 
equally medizval notion that the dignity of a na- 
tion is most effectually vindicated by war. It is 
therefore hardly profitable to exert our ingenuity 
in search of international questions to which arbi- 
tration may not be applicable; for, when arbitration 
has once become so generally accepted a practice 
that men’s minds instinctively turn to it whenever 
a cloud of trauble between different nations arises, 
it will be found that many kinds of dispute which 
formerly appeared, in theory, out of its reach, will 
practically admit it without serious difficulty. 

To the people of the United States the establish- 
ment of arbitration as a fixed system, especially be- 
tween this republic and Great Britain, will have a 
peculiar value. We have no doubt that a large 
majority of our population are averse to war and 
wish to preserve a friendly intercourse with the 
world abroad, England included. But we know 
also that there is a set of. reckless, unscrupulous, 
and very active demagogues who wish, for various 
reasons, to precipitate this country into a war with 
some foreign power, preferably with England. 
They will-not succeed in this, no matter how 
tempting the occasion, as long as people have time 
to think. There might be danger, however, in 
some sudden and violent excitement. If, then, an 
arbitration treaty stands in the way of hasty action, 
calm reason will have its opportunity, and the 
chance of the turbulent demagogue will be gone. 
Every patriotic American therefore must wish suc- 
cess to the cause so nobly championed by the Wash- 
ington conference. 


THE SOCIALISTIC SUGAR BOUNTY. 


THE question of the constitutionality of the sugar 
bounty is now before the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. It is not there on appeal from the Court 
of Claims, and therefore Comptroller Bow 
Opinion is not directly under review. We were 
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quite sure, when interested and ignorant parties 
were demanding the Comptroller’s removal on the 
ground that he had exceeded his authority in this 
matter, that the astute lawyers who were conduct- 
ing the case for the sugar-planters would not rest 
their cause in the courts on that question. Mr. 
BOWLER has now the satisfaction of knowing that 
the bounty which he refused to p..y is attacked by 
the government on the constitutional grounds on 
which he relied, and which were based on the 
opinion of Judge SHEPARD, of tlhe Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. Two cases were ori- 
ginally brought in the Circuit Court of the United 
States in the Eastern District of Louisiana, one by 
ANDREW H. Gay, and the other by the Realty 
Company. The question involved in each was the 
constitutionality of the bounty legislation of 1890 
and 1895, that of the latter year being embodied in 
an appropriation for those who would have been 
entitled to a bounty but for the repeal of the 
McKINLEY act. 

The Supreme Court has not been called upon, in 
recent years at least, to decide a case involving so 
much that is of vital interest to tlfe people of the 
Union. The question raised is vastly more impor- 
tant than that of the power of Congress to levy a 
tax on the incomes of individuals, and the results | 
of the court’s answer to it will be of greater mo- 
ment to civilization than was the decision in the 
income-tax cases. The government's brief, which. 
has been prepared by Solicitor-General ConraD 
and Assistant Attorneys-General WHITNEY and 
DODGE, is a paper of great force and thoroughness, 
and one reading it will be convinced that vital 
consequences hang upon the court's decision. 

By the act of 1890, Congress made a gift of money 
to sugar-planters. This was the McKINLEY act. 
It was not pretended that the gift was for national 
purposes. It did not rest on the power that is giv- 
en to Congress by the Constitution to provide for 
the general defence, nor on its power over foreign 
or inter-State commerce. It was contended in this 
controversy that the power of Congress to appro- 
priate money is as broad as the inclination of those 
who exercise it; that the law-making power may 
grant the public funds to charities, and may there- 
fore give them to private citizens in aid of business 
enterprises in whose successful and profitable con- 
duct the nation, as a nation, is in no way interest- 
ed. It will be seen at once that if this contention 
is sustained by the courts the limitations of the Con- 
stitution are swept away, and that by merely appro- 
priating money to carry them out, Congress may 
exercise all the powers that the States were sup- 
posed to liave reserved to themselves. 

The constitutionality of protective tariff laws is 
not attacked by the government in this case, but. 
the direct grant of bounties in the McKINLEY act 
is undoubtedly the logical outcome of the protec- 
tive system, carried to the excess for which McKIn- 
LEY himself must be held responsible, although he 
was in reality only the tool of others. McKINLEY 
himself did not realize that the boundary had been 
passed when he undertook to give away the public 
money to private citizens to compensate them for 
the losses they would probably suffer on account 
of the repeal of the duty on imported sugars. He 
did not see that he had stepped outside of the juris- 
diction of Congress, and had entered the broad do- 
main where, under our form of government, only 
the individual citizen has power. He did not un- 
derstand that he was taking the people's money 
and applying it to a private purpose. Probably 
McKINLEY did not see that if the sugar-growers 
were entitled to compensation from the public 
purse for the loss of the indirect benefit that had 
been theirs from the duty on sugar, any beneficiary 
of the tariff law might demand the direct charity 
of the government on the repeal or lowering of the 
tariff bounty on his products—in other words, on 
the withdrawal, in whole or in part, of its indirect 
charity. 

The court is called upon to decide whether this 
particular phase of McKinleyism is or is not con- 
stitutional ; whether or not Congress may grant the 
public moneys in aid of private citizens and private 
business enterprises. This statement of the proposi- 
tion opens to the view the vast extent of socialistic 
legislation which may follow from the departure 
made in the MCKINLEY act if the court holds that 
the sugar bounty is constitutional. The issue is 
momentous. The tendency toward socialism and 
communism is strong, and its influence is felt by 
every government in Europe where the people 
have a real influence on legislation, even more 
than it is felt in the United States. This is be- 
cause of the limitations that are imposed by the 
Constitution upon Congress. If those limitations 
are to be set aside, and the Supreme Court is to 
affirm the contention that Congress may make ap- 
propriations for any object_whatever, even to giv- 
ing the public moneys in aid of private enterprises, 
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there is nothing but Congress to stand between the 
country and any sudden socialistic frenzy that may 
seize upon the people. This is not a pleasant out- 
look, especially when we consider the schemes of 
individual and class aggrandizement that have 
been presented to the national law-making body. 
The government's brief mentions some of these 
schemes, making use for that purpose of an 
enumeration of them in a speech delivered by 
Congressman Picott, of “Connecticut, in ‘1894. 
Among the plans to distribute the public moneys 
for other than public purposes are these: The loan- 
ing of the funds to States, to be reloaned to counties, 
municipalities, and needy individuals for the im- 
provement of property; the loaning of the funds 
direetly to cities or individuals; the establishment 
of asub-Treasury in each county to advance money 
on agricultural products; the giving away of money 
to individuals at the rate of one dollar for each ten 
inhabitants; the irrigation of private lands; the 
devising of means for the employment of the idle 
upon public works to be inaugurated for the pur- 
pose. 

This is an inconsiderable list of the demands that 
will be made on the government if the court holds 
that the sugar bounty is constitutional; that the 
McKINLEY law was not only the logical outcome 
of the protective system, but in this important re- 
spect was within the jurisdiction of the legislative 
branch of the government; that Congress, in a 
word, possesses the power to spend the public mon- 
eys for private purposes, in charity, for the pecun- 
iary profit of individuals, for any object that may 
be conjured up by the most frenzied socialistic 
agitator. It is for this reason that we say that the 
Supreme Court has rarely if ever been called upon 
to decide a case involving so much that is of vital 
importance to the people of the Union, and that is 
so menacing to the civilization of the world. 


A CONSPIRACY AGAINST CIVIL 
SERVICE REFORM. 


Crvm. service reform in the Post-office Department is 
seriously attacked by the politicians in Congress and by 
the postal employés in combination. The politicians are 
trying to prevent the consolidation of post-offices by cut- 
ting off supplies, and the employés are banding together 
to prevent the department from doing anything displeas- 
ing to them. A short time since there appeared in the 
WEEKLY an article by Mr. Juttan showing how 
some of the railroad postal clerks have taken advaninge of 
their fixed tenure of office to lobby in Congress for the 
defeat of disciplinary measures adopted by their superiors. 

In the Congress before the present one these railway 
postal clerks obtained the passage of a law that nullified 
an order made by Postmaster-General Bisset. The 
order directed them to live on the lines that they served. 
Such an order was clearly in the interest of the service, 
and the law nullifying it was clearly an outrageons assault 
upon a Postmaster-General who was trying to do his duty, 
and especially to extend and strengthen the merit system. 

In the present Congress the banded letter-carriers have 
successfully lobbied in Congress, and, with the aid of the 
meanest intellects and most contemptible characters in the 
Flouse, defeated a proposition in the Post-office Appropria- 
tion bill for the appointment of thirty additional inspect- 
ors, who were to be assigned to the inspection and super- 
vision of the carrier service. There are now about 13,000 
carriers who are practically without supervision or official 
control as to the manner in which individual carriers per- 
form their work. In other words, the politicinns in Con- 
gress have entered into # conspiracy with the carriers for 
the purpose of enabling the latter to do their work’as they 


please, without regard to the wishes or commands of their . 


official superiors, or to the discipline and efficiency of a. 
service which now costs as much as the whole postal service 
cost in 1863. 

It is clear from these examples that an attempt is being 
seriously made, by the combination that has been entered 
into between the politicians and the three organizations of 
the Post-oftice Department, to cripple the merit system. 
In those organizations there are about 30,000 employés, and 
unless public attention is called to the combination, and 
public opinion is aroused against it, a great deal of trouble 
lies in store for some future Postmaster-General; while if 
the evil is permitted to expand, the new system of corrup- 
tion is likely to be worse than the old spoils system. 


THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


Tre River and Harbor bill which was passed by the 
House of Representatives the other day under a suspen- 
sion of the rules is as usual a log-rolling scheme. _Inci- 
dentally rivers and harbors may be improved by the ex- 
penditure of the millions of dollars that were appropriated 
by it, but it was made, as it is always made, for the pur- 
pose of dividing up the money among a number of dis- 
tricts in order to improve the political prospects of Con- 
gressmen who are members of the Contmittee on Rivers 
and Harbors, or who, for one reason or another, are favor- 
ites of the committee. The bill appropriates directly a 
sum of $10,000,000, and provides for the making of con- 
tracts that will eventually entail upon the government an 
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expense of $51,000,000. This bill was passed with scarcely 
any debate, although Mr. Dockery, Mr. Hepsurn, and 
Mr. McLacauan did point, out some of its monstrosities, 
and protested against the unseemly haste of its fiends. 
The opponents of this log-rolling, however, seem to have 
become discouraged, and we read no more of the vigor- 
ous denunciations which used to be poured out upon the 
bill, especially in the Senate, from seventeen to twenty 
years ago, when men of character were elected to that 
body. The passage of this legislation by a practically 
unanimous vote through both the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate is so nearly a foregone conclusion 
that opposition to it is of a perfunctory character. This 
year the bill was passed without an aye and no vote. 

There is no better evidence of the indifference of Con- 
gress to the general interests than is afforded by this man- 
ner of disposing of millions of the people’s money. If it 
were really the intention of these law-makers to expend 
the public moneys for the improvement of our navigable 
ways in the most effective and economical manner which 
they could devise, the bill would still be a wretched trav- 
esty of sound legislative methods. Congress is incapa- 
ble of wisely expending $10,000,000 or any other sum for 
such a purpose. It is incapable of arriving at a just con- 
clusion as to the kind and extent of to work that ought 
be done on the varivys rivers and harbors of the coun- 
try. That question can be satisfactorily answered only 
by the engineers who are familiar with the subject. It is 
a scientific question. Nor can Congress accurately deter- 
mine the relative importance of the various streams. That 
question can only be answered by the statistics of our 
navigation interests. 

‘There is no doubt that rivers and harbors ought to be 
improved, and ought to be kept navigable and safe, but 
any one who reads a river and harbor act will sce at once 
that Congress does not intelligently perform the task. 
The truth is that Congress ought to appropriate a lump 
sum to be expended in the discretion of the department 
having jurisdiction over the subject. Perhaps some fu- 
ture Congress may deal honestly with the country in re- 
spect of these improvements. At present the bill is not 
for the improvement of rivers and harbors. The assertion 
of its title is untrue. It is a bill for personal and political 
aggrandizement. It seems appropriate, under the circum- 
stances, that after the vote had been declared, the mem- 
bers of the House greeted with good-natured laughter Mr. 
Hepsurn’s remark that the large vote in favor of the bill 
(216 to 40) ‘‘ shows the general evenness with which the 
‘pork’ has been distributed.” 


CLERICAL ETHICS. 


A soMEWHAT painful incident qf the observance of 
Easter day in New York has already furnished a fruitful 
theme for the moralists of the daily press. It is perhaps 
unfortunate that the laity should have any excuse for even 
discussing the professional ethics of the clergy, from 
which the laity is supposed to take its ethics. Such a 
discussion, as has been observed in a clever recent novel, 
upon an occasion somewhat similar, ‘‘ would lead to the 
ultimate conclusion that a professional theologian might 
be damned, which is, as Euclid says, absurd.” 

What happened, as some of our readers may not know, 
was that the rector of a fashionable church preached a 
sermon on Easter day which was found by those who 
heard it, and by those who read the report of it, highly 
edifying, until it'met the eye of a suburban clergyman of 
wide professional reading. He at once detected what 
seemed to him an undue similarity between this sermon 
and a sermon which formed one of a collection published 
in 1878 by a preacher who has since died. The good sub- 
urban man at once proceeded to transcribe parts of the 
sermon published in a book and of the sermon published 
in the newspaper. The similarity amounted almost to 
identity, and the only acknowledgment that the sermon 
was not its latest preachcr’s own composition was in the 
ascription to ‘‘a quaint old writer” of the single senti- 
ment that ‘it is necessary for us to move quickly in or- 
der to keep step with the music of the universe in which 
we are placed.” It will be agreed that a clergyman who 
was preaching and publishing sermons less than twenty 
years ago is not unmistakably identified by being referred 
to as a quaint old writer. What is more curious is that 
it seems to have escaped the notice of everybody con- 


_ cerned that the one phrase for which the later preacher 


owned his obligations to the earlier was not original with 
the ‘‘ quaint old writer” of 1878, but with a still older 
writer. For it was in the remote antiquity of 1855 that 
Rurvs Croate, in a letter then famous, recorded his re- 
fusal to, join with any party that did not ‘‘ keep step to 
the music of the Union.” This was evidently the origin 
of the phrase, as may still be read in that rare and curious 
work, BARTLETT’s “ Dictionary of Familiar Quotations,” 
and it was as much the property of the New York 
preacher as of the quaint old writer from-whom he imme- 
diately derived it. 

The coincidences of thought and expression in the two 
sermons were quite too numerous and too striking to be 
accounted for upon any other theory than that the later 
preacher had made use of the work of the earlier without 
at the same time making it clear that it was not his own. 
It is gratifying to be able to say that he did not make any 
of the ridiculous pretences of unconscious recollection 
which have been put forward by some pulpit plagiarists, 
but frankly owned that be had been too busy to prepare 
a suitable Easter sermon, and that having read the sermon 
in question and finding it available, he had in effect dicta- 
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ted it to his secretary. It is also gratifying to say that 
many sermons, of which the originality has not been 
questioned, had already shown that it was not from intel- 
lectual destitution that he had betaken himself to the pro- 
ductions of other preachers. 

All the same, it seems to be clear that the preacher did 
not take pains enough to explain that it was not his own 
composition that he was reading, and that he allowed both 
the hearers and the readers to believe that he was the 
writer. One cannot therefore deny to the suburban critic 
such stern joy as may be got out of the “ unmasking ” pro- 
cess. But the incident has naturally suggested to some 
of the commentators how desirable it is that some of the 
preachers from whom the gift of preaching has been with- 
held, but who. may be excellent and useful pastors for all 
that, should take !o openly preaching the sermons of quaint 
old writers, rather than those which distressing internal 
evidence attests: xs their own. In the case of a pastor 
like that one who has given occasion for these remarks, 
who has shown his capacity to write good sermons, not 
even his literary vanity would be compromised by the oc- 
casional and avowed use of a sermon written by somebody 
else. Such a preacher might say of himself, as Jonnson 
said of DryYDEN, that his known wealth was so great that 
he could borrow without impeaching his credit. Some 
pastors who could not make this defence for preferring 
other sermons to their own, might yet make.the equally 
valid defence that they were. promoting insomnia among 
their congregations. 


THE AMERICAN IDEA. 


GENIAL (doctrine was advanced by the English historian 
FREEMAN when he invited attention to the fact that so- 
called ‘‘new departures” in the theory and practice of 
government were not absolutely new, not mere experi- 
ments leading along untried ways. He seemed to have 
no difficulty in discovering similar experiments even in 
the primitive Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon customs; and all 
this was more convincingly, though less attractively, 
shown by the profound scholarship of another English 
authority on constitutional histofy, StTvusss; 
aud then by. his close follower, 
Stimulating as this discovery was to English readers, to 
students of American institutions it was fairly inspiring. 
It lent warrant and sanction to the personal freedom that 
was the ideal of the framers of our Constitution; and de- 
clared that some of our most characteristic American 
ideas were not untried and perilously new things, after 
all, but were, on the contrary, ideas that had been ap- 
proved by the ancestors of the English people, and of the 
German people as well, at the dawn of history. But now 
it appears that Stuspss and FREEMAN and TaswELL- 
LLANGMEAD and the rest have labored in vain. 

Mr. DewRry, contributing to the April num- 
ber of the Westminster Review an article entitled ‘‘ The 
American Idea,” endeavors to explain the disposition he 
has observed on the part of the United States to intervene 
in the bloody contest between Spain and Cuba, and in the 
wordy conflict between England and Venezuela. He will 
not rest content with the theory that ‘‘ the particular wil- 
fulness of some leader or party in politics” sufficiently 
accounts for these phenomena. That theory may satisfy 
the other able critics in the United Kingdom, but as for 
Mr. Dewey, he will have underlying causes or nothing; 
he has set himself no easier task than that of finding 
out, as he himself says, ‘‘ what is in the back part of 
American heads.” It is, moreover, apparent that other 
portions of the typical or average American person have 
not been slighted by Mr. Dewey's anxious scrutiny, 
for in another paragraph we come upon an acknowledg- 
ment of ‘‘the American vitality resulting from a nu- 
trition in which flesh-meat counts for three times as 
much as it does in France, and nearly twice as much as 
in England.” The subject of this.study, the generatized 
American, is therefore an exceptionally carnivorous ani- 
mal with an unexplored cerebellum ; and, after the truth 
and beauty of this estimate have made their due impres- 
sion, we are both surprised and relieved to learn that such 
a creature Aas an idea of any sort, either in the back part 
or in the front part of his American head. He has, though; 
Mr. Dewey, expressing his views in the pages of this 
reputable exponent of British thought, at a time when 
he owes to the Review's readers the unvarnished truth 
about Americans—Mr. Dewey tells us so. There actu- 
ally is an American idea. The title of the article has 
not raised idle hopes. The citizens of the United States, 
this writer concludes, invariably look on the political 
action of European nations with a jealous eye to the 
American system of commonwealths. The expression 
‘*effete monarchies of Europe” may be taken to be the 
very shibboleth of American nationality; and this is 
‘the essential idea, in whose light the American mind 
exists, and through which it contemplates all things 
foreign. It may be called an exaggerated federalism. 
School districts, townships, counties, States, retain a dis- 
tinct individual and independent life of their own, which 
acknowledges neither cognizance nor contro] on the part 
of amy more general or central government. Even in free 
England the average American sees altogether too much 
exercise of central authority, too much restriction of the 
individual and the neighborhood, too much class regula- 
tion. Jt may be because he knows no better.... To him in- 
dependence is an American word.” 

It would be a grievous error to take such an article (in 
spite of its solemn intention) too seriously. Fortunately 
that mistake is impossible. 
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ENGLAND AND THE SUDAN—ENGLAND’S FIGHTING FORCE IN EGYPT.—From Puorocrarns TAKEN BY THE AUTHOR.—(Sex Pace 414. ] 


1. Fellaheen Troops. 2. A Military Funeral at Wady-Halfa. 8. Nubian Troops at Aiming Drill, Wady-Halfa. 4. Troop Steamer and Barges. 5. Sergeant 
McKay and Egyptian Officers. 6. Fellaheen Troops at Drill, Wady-Halfa. 7. Types from the Sudan. 8. Camel Corps drilling on the Desert. 
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A STREET IN SANTA CLARA—CIVIL GUARDS MARCHING IN THE DISTANCE. TUEATRE, SANTA CLARA, FROM THE WINDOWS OF WHICH THE CIVIL 
GUARDS FIRED UPON THE INSURGENTS. 


To the right of the centre is one of the Fences built to keep out the Insurgeuts. 


INSURGENT TYPES, 


¢ COLONEL HOLGUIN, 


Who fought General Godoy by mistake near 
Santa Clara. 


ONE OF THE FORTS BUILT TO PROTECT SANTA CLARA FROM THE 
INSURGENTS. 


THE INSURRECTION LN CUBA—THE ATTACK ON SANTA CLARA. —From PuorosRaras SENT BY OUR ion CoRRESPONDENT.—[Szx Pace 414.] 
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FORT ON A HILL oa SANTA CLARA. 


Attacked lant January by seventeen Insu ts, who shot the Seutivel, aud kept the 
Spanish Garriso 
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ruined, by the insurgents. 


THE INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 


THE ATTACK ON SANTA CLARA, AND THE DEATH 
OF LEONCIO VIDAL. 


Au Cuba has been startled with the news that the in- 
surgents had attacked and entered Santa Clara. Santa 
Clara is a city of 20,000 souls, and is the capital of the 
province of Las Villas, in which General Pando had been 
_so patiently waiting the flight of the insurgeut army from 
the provinces of Havana and Matanzas to give that final 
blow which would crush and exterminate them. That 
the insurgents had passed General Pando’s army to the 
cast, suddenly appearing in the centre of this province, 
entering its Capital, was indeed surprising news, only 
equalled by that of their previous invasion of Havana and 
Pinar del Rio. 

As soon as I was aware of this new field of action I 
hunted up a train for Santa Clara. The train was piloted 
by the usual exploring train, consisting in this case’ of 
an engine, an armored car, and several flat cars. We 
had scarcely left Cardenas when we passed the estate of 
Santa Maria, the buildings of which were in flames, bav- 
ing just been fired by the insurgents because the owner 
persisted in disobeying the orders of Maximo Gomez. Our 
first stop was at Contreras, a place which was in ruins— 
The next stop was at Cima- 
rones, @ place which was being ruined by the Spaniards. 
All day long we travelled at a donkey -train rate, and 


_ when night closed in about us our train proceeded with 


more caution still, no lights being allowed in the cars. 
Once I groped my way to the third-class car, where, iu 
the dim light of a rising moon, I could distinguish the 
soldiers, seated on the narrow benches, with their guns 
pointing out of the windows, ready to let them go off at 
the first alarm. 

All the excitement concerning Santa Clara has been 
caused by a small party of insurgents who came into the 
city about one o'clock on the morning of the 24th. The 
military authorities throughout Cuba have adopted a sys- 
tem of defending their towns and cities similar to that 
used by the Moors during their occupation of Spain. As 
the Moors built walls around their cities, with little tow- 
ers at convenient distances in which to keep their soldiers, 
the Spaniards do the same, except tbat they build the 
towers without the walls. These towers they call forts. 
In place of building stone walls around Santa Clara, they 


have built wooden fences across the streets where they 


enter. the town. Thus, with their soldiers in the forts and 
the guards watching the fences, the Spanish officers, 
satisfied that all is secure, retire to rest. Now it seems 
that the insurgent leader Leoncio Vidal, with some eighty 
followers, determived to play a lark on the Spaniards. 
Mounted on their-sturdy little Cuban ponies, these fellows 
came into the city where there were no forts, and when 
they came to-the fences they either i guy over them, 
crawled through them, or rode around them. What act- 
ually happened at those fences is not known, for the 
soldiers who were guarding them have dropped out of 
history altogether. It is certain that the first thing really 
known of these insurgents was when about fourteen of 
them appeared at the south west corner of the plaza, shout- 
ing like a crowd of Texan eowboys come to paint the 
town.. They challenged the soldiers to come out in the 
open place and fight them, and they hurrahed for free 
Cuba and called their enemies Spanish thieves. As soon 


» as the Spaniards could get over their surprise the guardia 


civiles opened 
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remember. 


fire upon the daring crowd from the win- 
dows of the theatre opposite, while the soldiers banged 
away from the other buildings on each side of the plaza. 
Then the insurgents fired back, and suddenly two of their 
number were seen to gallop forward, apparently with the 
object of crossing the plaza. There was a rain of bullets 
from the three sides of the plaza as those daring men rode 
forward. The first to fall was Leoncio Vidal, the leader. 
He fell by the side of the church, only wounded. The 
other insurgent had nearly crossed the plaza, when he two, 
with his horse, rolled in the dirt. 

While the small party entertained the authorities in 
the plaza the balance of the insurgents rode through the 
streets, knocking at the various doors, laughing, and shout- 
ing vivas for free Cuba” and ‘‘ death to Spanish thieves,” 
until they were tired. They thus held the city for a space 
of two hours, when they disappeared as suddenly as they 
came. After they had gone a soldier despatched the 
wounded man in the plaza with a rifle-shot, and then the 
bodies were given over to the -plunder of the soldiers. 
One of the soldiers walked up to that of Leoncio Vidal, 
whowas well known here, and with his rifle fired a bullet 
into the dead man’s face. The next morning the half- 
naked bodies were extended on the pavement in the plaza 
for public inspection. Although the insurgents lost their 
foolhardy young leader, they had the satisfaction of 
bringing down five of the enemy. 

The authorities have somrve | up all the carpenters, 
blacksmiths, tinsmiths, and cart-drivers that the city af- 
forded and have set them to work building fences—this 
time double board fences stuffed with sand. They have 
been working on these fences night and day. Never in 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant has Santa Clara seen 
so much activity. All the openings or streets leading to 
the plaza have been completely barricaded. Some of the 
fences have gates, which are to be opened during the day 
and closed at night, while to get around others one has to 
go through the adjoining buildings. 

Maximo Gomez is camped within two leagues of the 
city, and during the day his men climb the hills to the 
south and look longingly over into the town. Yesterday 
1 actually met one of them in the street. He told me that 
he had left his arms and accoutrements in the camp, and 
had changed his hat and come to town to get the news. 

It is said that Gomer is coming bere on Saturday. In 
the mean time the Spaniards are hurrying up the work on 
their fences, or defences, as fast as they can. They have 
already finjshed painting one of them in imitation of stone. 

Gomez has played a@ beastly trick on the Spanish col- 
umns. Instead of fighting them himself, he went and 
camped between a column in command of Colonel Hol- 
guin on one side and General Godoy on the other. Then 
he sent word first to Colonel Holguin, then to Genéral 
Godoy, that he was there. These officers immediately ‘got 
their respective commands under way with the intention 
of giving the insurgents a lesson that they would long 

While each was marching to the attack, 
Gomez with his forces quietly slipped to the south. Hol- 
guin was the first to get to the Jae camping-place of the 
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insurgents, and just as he was looking around for the 
enemy General oy came up with his columns, open- 
ing a furious fire on General Holguin’s command, which 
promptly returned the tire. Thus these two Spanish ar- 
mies fought for about twenty minutes before they discov- 
ered the mistake; then they dropped their guns and threw 
themselves into one another's arms, crying like children, 
while old Maximo, far away, laughed as he never laughed 
before. In this action there were five men killed and 150 
wounded, which the Spaniards claim is a proof of what 
they can do when they meet an enemy who does not run 
away. J got Colonel Holguin to consent to let me take 
his picture, and, judging by precedent, be and General 
Godoy will get another grade or promotion for this proof 
of Spanish valor. Now General Pando, after waiting so 
long for the insurgent army under Gomez to come into 
his jurisdiction, when he promised to exterminate them, 
has gone home to Spain in disgust. 
Santa Ciara, April 3d. T. R. Daw.ey, Jun. 


ENGLAND AND THE SUDAN. 
BY REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


THe attention of England to Egyptian affairs began 
practically. with the commencement of the Suez Canal. 
The mere fact that by this waterway the distance between 
]ondon and Bombay was reduced from 12,559 miles, vid the 
Cape of Good Hope, to only 7028 miles by the canal, was 
quite enough to call for deepest interest in the land which 
controlled this important line of communication between 
the mother-country and her Indian dependencies. 

This interest was further intensified when, in 1875, Lord 
Beaconsfield purchased the Khedive’s shares in the canal, 
paying for them almost four million pounds sterling, and 
thus gaining a controlling share in the financial manage- 
ment of the canal. Of course the question was frequently 
discussed in England whether it might not some day hap- 
pen that a hostile power would gain control of the water- 
way, to the incalculable injury of England’s commerce, 
to say nothing of her ability swiftly to reach her Eastern 
possessions. 

This interest of England in Egypt was still further 
deepened by the rebellion of Arabi Pasha in 1881, for she 
saw that if he were to be successful her privileges were 
jeopardized, and a reactionary Moslem rule would control 
the navigation of this canal. England then endeavored 
to get France to join in the occupation of Egypt; but 
France declined, with characteristic folly, leaving Eng- 
lynd alone to do the necessary work. This she did; for 
her interests which were at stake were far too great to 
allow her to sit inactive while Arabi Pasha carried out his 
sweet will. The result was that the rebellion was crushed, 
and the English power was practically supreme in the 
land of the Pharaohs. Yet ever since that day there has 
been a native government, and the tribute to the Sublime 
Porte has been regularly paid. As was to be expected, 
however, the influence of England had been paramount 
in all thin fact which (too late) has aroused the per- 
petual jealousy of the French. Had that nation been 
willing to unite with England in the putting down of the 
rebellion she might have shared in the results. But to 
refuse to do that’ and yet to desire to reap the beneficent 
results of the war is a course as selfish as it is unjust. 

Just at the time when England was securing her posi- 
tion in Egypt it happened that in the sonth country a 
Mohammedan fanatic was rising to power. Mohammed 
Ahmed, the ‘‘ Mahdi,” overran the land, defeated Hicks 
Pasha, and tore the Sudan from the control of Egypt. 
Since that time Wady-Halfa, about 1000 miles south of 
Alexandria, has been the frontier town of England's sway. 

During these fourteen years of England’s practical sov- 
ereignty over the land the story of Egypt has been one 
of wonderful advance along every line. The finances have 
been brought out of chaos, so that there is a regular surplus 
in the revenue (a state of affairs non-existent in any other 
Mohammedan land in these days), the corvée or forced 
labog has been set aside, the villanous system of tax-gath- 
ering has been abolished, so that the poor fellah pays his 
taxes once, and gets his receipt therefor, and sees the tax- 
gatherer no more for a year. Many reforms in the ad- 
ministration of justice have been successfully carried out, 
much to the benefit of the laboring-classes. ypt to-day 
is a well-governed land, and knows it perfectly. 

Before going on to speak of the question of the Sudan, 
which at the present time is engaging the thoughts of all, 
it may be well briefly to glance at some facts which will 
justify the great anxiety that the English government 
shows in this land of antiquity. The total tonnage that 

1 through the Suez Canal in 1893 was 10,753,798. 
Of this, 7,977,728 was British, while the next on the list is 
Germany with only 798,929 tons, and France third with 
702,634 tons. This shows the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of Envlish interests in the canal, and proves the ut- 
ter impossibility of her allowing any hostile power to 
~ possession of that route to India. Not till England 
oses her supremacy on the seas will this happen. 

The fact of the improvement in living in Egypt since 
the English control began is acknowledged by all in the 
land, native and foreign, excepting only a small clique of 
former office. bearers, who now miss the “ plums” that they 
formerly enjoyed, and who would fain regain their Jost 
privileges. This Egyptian ‘* Tammany Hall” will never 
be content with the new régime; but that class is slowly 
but — being gathered to its fathers, leaving only those 
who are blessing the change that has come over the land, 
giving it now, for the first time in six thousand years, jus- 
tice and judgment. 

Of céurse these satisfactory results have created in Eng- 
Jand a renewed interest in that land, in which all philan- 
thropists share, for all realize that if once the country 
came again under Mohammedan rule the old evils would 
soon reappear and the land fall back into its old miseries. 
To hold what has been gained at so much cost seems to 
be a kind of humanitarian duty, and to give it up a sort 
of national crime. For it is a fact that there is to-day in 
no part of the world a Moslem government that is not 
honeycombed with dishonesty and paralyzed with in- 
competency. 

Danger to England's suprefnacy in Egypt may arise 
from two sources, and from two only. France would 
bring it to am end swiftly if she only could. Jealousy 
stimulates ber activity along this line. But the danger 
from this side is not imminent. And if Italy joins with 
Engiaud, all that is left for France to do is grumble 
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and threaten. Action is out of the question. For Eng- 
land and Italy combined could annihilate all of France's 
boasted power at sea. 

The second danger arises out of the south. Lying be- 
hind Egypt is the vast and ill-defined Sudan. tistics 
here fail us, and we have to have recourse to the best es- 
timates that we can in judging of the power of this un- 
known foe. It has been estimated that the population of 
the Sudan was, in 1883, about 10,000,000, but that since 
that day two-fifths of this population has succumbed to 
famine, disease, and internal war. This, however, would 
still leave a large and an exceedingly warlike population 
to be reckoned with. In addition to this it must ever be 
remembered that they look upon England as an infidel 
power that has no right to lord it over the faithful, and 
that these Sudanese Dervishes esteem it, in a sort, a duty 
to rescue their Jand from the grasp of the Giaour. To do 


- this they would do and dare everything. That they are 


no mean antagonists is evident from the fact that in 1884, 
and again in 1885, these warriors of the desert —- 
broke an English square—a feat almost unprecedented. 
They are utterly fearless figliters, and literally ‘‘ count not 
their lives dear unto themselves.”” When we were in 
Egypt in 1894 the Governor of Assouan told us that the 
Dervishes had all the time some 50,000 men under arms, 
and that they had, all told, 100,000 Martini-Henry rifles. 
He said that if only they had ‘‘the sinews of war,” no- 
thing could stand before them till they reached Cairo. To 
them the north land is the land of wealth, with its more 
temperate climate and its wonderful fertility. There lie 
the large and wealthy cities of Cairo and Alexandrina, be- 
sides many populous and well-to-do towns, which attract 
their cupidity. Then, too, the Nile, ever flowing north- 
ward, seems to invite them in its direction. In the Su- 
dan they are shut in, and they naturally long for some 
exit to more favored regions. All these ure motives that 
lead them to take up arms against the “‘ infidel,” both ad 
majoram Dei gloriam and for their own glory as well. 

hat are the resources of the English that may enable 
them to overwhelm such forces? In the first place, there 
is the regular Egyptian army, numbering, it is true, only 
13,000 fighting-men, but capable of very considerable ex- 
pansion. These troops have been drilled and armed ac- 
cording to modern methods, and are fairly effective. When 
we were in Wady-Halfa in 1894 we met the English coim- 
mander, a MacDonald, and his second in command, 
Sergeant McKay. Both were exceedingly intelligent men. 
On asking whether they had any men with whom they 
dared meet the Dervishes of the Sudan, the reply was 
that while they did not place much reliance on their fel- 
laheen troops, they thought the Nubians were a match for 
the Dervishes. There isa most marked difference between 
these Nubians and the fellaheen. The former are tall. 
well built, and exceedingly manly in appearance, and 
make first-class soldiers. They are accounted to be the 
descendants of the original inhabitants of the Dark Con- 
tinent, At Wady-Halfa we found that, in anticipation of 
difficulties with + a same Dervishes, the English had or- 
ganized a camel corps of 2000 camels. These we saw in 
their drill on the desert, and they made a brave showing. 
They had mounted artillery and rapid-firing guns, which 
could be unloaded and set in position in an incredibly 
short space of time. 

In addition to these native troops there is the small 
British army of about 4000 men. These, too, we saw, and 
they were, like all Englishmen, stocky, and would give 
the usual account of themselves in any battle they might 
engage in with the fiery sons-of the desert. As we Jooked 
at them, and thought of the small number ef men that 
they had in their ranks, and the magnitude of the respon- 
sibility that rested on their shoulders, we were reminded 
of what Mr. Kinglake calls ‘‘ the thin red line,” that has 
so often defeated overwhelming numbers on many a bat- 
tle-field in days past. The fact is that England has never 
had any great army in the field, when compared with the 
armies of France or of Germany. But none the less she 
has accomplished miracles of valor with those whom she 
has sent out. 

The territory in which these military operations must be 
carried out is most peculiar. On the map Egypt seems to 
be a large country. Asa matter of fact, much the larger 
part of her territory is utter desert. She has only about 
12,000 square miles of arable land out of a total of 400,000 
square miles. In other words, hardly three per cent. of 
her land is habitable. As the traveller sails up the Nile 
from Cairo he can from the deck of his steamer see literally 
all the arable land of Egypt. The rest is sand, and naught 
else. But from Assouan, at the first cataract, to Wady- 
Halfa (all in Nubia), the arable land is limited at the very 
most to half a mile on each side of the river, and at times 
to only a hundred yards or so. Then comes again the 
interminable desert. All supplies for an army must be 
brought from down the river. Water there is, however, 
in abundance, for the river furnishes an endless supply. 
But as soon as an army leaves the Nile it needs another 
army to carry its water. This makes campaigning diffi- 
cult, especially at low Nile. Low Nile is most favorable 
for the Dervish forces, as then they can cross and recross at 
many places at their will. At high Nile they are contined 
to one bank or the other. The English, on the other hand, 
who control all the boats on the river, prefer high Nile, as 
that enables them to transport their forces 80 much more 
readily. This is why the advance up the Nile has been 
put off till September, for during September and October 
they ure sure of plenty of water for boats, 

In speaking of so large a part of the land na “anand” 
many people will be tempted to think of it as level. This 
is far from being the case. The desert is really relling 
country, divided into valleys of varying depth, so that a 
regiment might pass near to a large body of the encmy 
and never be aware of their presence. Of course this en 
hances the difficulties of ll military operations, and ren. 
ders ‘‘ surprises” = frequent. At Korosko, for exam. 
ple, we saw the “lookout” of the garrison on the top of 
a hill about one thousand feet high. They were there day 
and night, watching against raids of the Dervishes. This 
could not. be done from the lower land, as, owing to the 
conformation of the country alluded to above, the enemy 
— come close to the fort without being discovered. 

The question is now being warmly discussed what the 
object of this invasion of the south land means. What 
purpose have the English in assuming the responsibilities 
of such a hazardous undertaking? Why not remain at 
Wady-Halfa, and fight it out there, rather than advance 
farther from their supplies into the unfriendly desert? 
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To answer this question is probably not possible for us. 
Any reply that might be made would be mere conjecture. 
But if the question be asked, ‘‘ What will the ultimate 
outcome of these warlike arrangements be?’ it seems to 
me that the whole history of England's past experiences 
can afford but one answer. Whatever may be her present 
intention, it is certain that the end will be that she will 
eventually conquer and hold the whole of the Sudan, to 
its immense improvement. There seems to be a destiny 
that ever forces the Anglo-Saxon on, many times in spite 
of his inclination. Willy-nilly, he drives on in his con- 
quests. Now intentionally, now unintentionally, he fights, 
but ever with the same result, namely, he gets a little 
more land. He groans over it. and complains of the new 
and added responsibilities. But even while he is doing 
this he somehow gets into another difficulty, and again 
with the same result. I see in these repeated experiences 
in all parts of the world an inevitable destiny, to es- 
cape which is as impossible as to escape from the tides. 
Fortunately the progress of Anglo-Saxon power is al- 
ways for the best good of those over whom it is ex- 
tended. There is no land in all the earth which is not 
better off for English rule than it was before Great Britain 
raised her flag on the soil. In this we may rejoice, as 
children rejoice in the successes of their loved mother. 
Then will be fulfilled the words of General Gordon, which 
he sent from Khartoom, saying: ‘‘I shall hold out here 
as long as I can, and if I can suppress the rebellion I shall 
do so. If I cannot I shall retire to the Equator, and leave 
you the indelible disgrace of abandoning the garrisons of 
Senaar, Kassala, Berber, and Dongola, with the certainty 
that you will eventually be forced to smash the Mahdi under 
greater difficulties.” 
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‘* J SEE,” said my friend, ‘‘that you have been writing 

a good deal about the theatre during the past winter. 
You have been attacking its high hats and its high prices, 
and its low morals; and I suppose that you thiuk you 
have done good, as people call it.” 


I. 


This seemed like a challenge of some sort, and I pre- 
pared myself to take it up warily. I said Ishould be very 
sorry to do good, as people called it; because such a line 
of action nearly always ended in spiritual pride for the 
doer, and general demoralization for the doee. Still, I 
said, a law had lately been passed in Ohio giving a man 
who found himself bebind a high hat at the theatre a 
claim for damages against the manager; and if the passage 
of this Jaw could be traced ever so faintly and indirectly 
to the teachings of this department, I should not alto- 
gether grieve for the good [ had done. I added that if 
nll the States should pass such a law, and other laws fix- 
ing a low price for a certain number of seats at the theatres, 
or obliging the managers to give one free performance 
every month, as the law does in Paris, and should then 
forbid indecent and immoral plays— 

‘‘T see what you mean,” said my friend, a little im- 
patiently. ‘“‘You mean sumptuary legislation. But I 
have not come to talk to you upon that subject, for then 
you would probably want to do all the talking yourself. 
I want to ask you if you have visited any of the cheaper 
amusements of this metropolis, or know anything of the 
really clever and charming things one may see there fora 
very little money.” 

‘*Ten cents, for instance?’ 

I answered that I would never own to having come as 
low down as that; and I expressed a hardy and somewhat 
inconsistent doubt of the quality of the amusement that 
could be had for that money. | questioned if anythiug 
intellectual could be bad for it. 

‘What do you say to the ten-cent magazines?” my 
friend sont ‘*And do you pretend that the two- 
dollar drama is intellectual?” — 

I had to confess that it generally was not, and that this 
wis part of my grief with it. 

‘Then he said: ‘tI don’t contend that it is intellectual, 
but I say that it is often clever and charming at the ten- 
cent shows, just as it is often clever and charming in the 
ten-cent magazines; I think the average of propriety is 
rather higher than it is at the two-dollar theatres; and it is 
much more instructive at the ten-cent shows, if vou come 
to that. The other day,” snid my friend, and in squar- 
ing himself comfortably in his chair and finding room for 
his elbow on the corner of my table he knocked off some 
books for review, ‘‘I went to a dime museum for an hour 
that I had between two appointments, and I must say that 
I never passed an hour's time more agreeably. In the 
curio hall, as one of the lecturers on the curios called it— 
they had several lecturers in white wigs and scholars’ caps 
and gowns—there was not a great deal to sec, I confess; 
but everything was very high class. There was the in- 
ventor of a perpetual motion, who lectured upon it and 
explained it from a diagram. There was a fortune-teller 
in 4 three-foot tent whom I did not interview; there were 
five macaws in one cage, and two gloomy apes in another. 
On a platform at the end of the hall was an Australian 
family a good deal gloomier than the apes, who sat in the 
costume of our latitude, staring down the room with 
varying expressions all verging upon melancholy mad- 
ness, and who gave me such a pang of compassion as I 
have seldom got from the tragedy of the two-dollar the- 
atres, They allowed me to come quite close up to them, 
and to feed my pity upon their wild-dejection in exile 
Without stint. I couldn’t enter into conversation with 
them, and express my regret at finding them ‘so far from 
their native boomerangs and kangaroos and pine - tree 
xrubs, but I know they felt my sympathy, it was so evi- 
dent. IT didn’t see their performance, and T don't know 
that they had any. They may simply have been there 
Cthuoiogically, but this was a good object, and the sight 
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of their spiritual misery was alone worth the price of ad- 
mission. 

** After the inventor of the — motion had brought 
his harangue to a close, we all went round to the dais where 
a lady in blue spectacles lectured us upon a fire-escape 
which she had invented, and operated a small model of it. 
None of the events were so exciting that we could regret 
it when the chief lecturer announced that this was the end 
of the entertainment in the curio hall, and that now the 
performance in the theatre was about to begin. He in- 
vited us to buy tickets at an additional charge of five, ten, 
or fifteen cents for the gallery, orchestra circle, or orches- 
tra. 

‘**] thought I could afford an orchestra stall, for once. 
We were three in the orchestra, another man and a young 
mother, not counting the little boy she had with her; there 
were two people in the gallery, and a dozen at least in the 
orchestra circle. An attendant shouted, ‘ Hats off!’ and 
the other man and I uncovered, and a lady came up from 
under the stage and began to play the piano in front of it. 
The curtain rose, and the entertainment began at once. 
It was a passage apparently from real life, and it involved 
a dissatisfied boarder and the daughter of the landlady. 
There was not much coherence in it, but there was a good 
deal of conscience on the part of the actors, who toiled 
through it with unflagging energy. The young woman 
was equipped for the dance she brought into it at one 
poivt rather than for the part she had to sustain in the 
drama. It was a very blameless dance, and she gave it as 
if she were tired of it, but was not going to falter. She 
delivered her lines with a hard, Southwestern accent, and 
I liked fancying her having come up in a simpler-hearted 
section of the country than ours, encouragefl by a strong 
local belief that she was destined to do Juliet and Lady 
Macbeth, or Peg Woffington ut the least; but very likely 
she had not. 

‘* Her performance was followed by an event involvin 
a single character. The actor, naturally, was blacken 
as to his skin, but as to his dress he was all in white, and 
at the first glance I could see that he had temperament. 
I suspect that he thought I had too, for he began to ad- 
dress his entire drama to me. This was not surprising, 
for it would not have been the thing for him to single out 
the young mother; and the other man in the orchestra 
stalls seemed a vague and inexperienced youth, whom he 
would hardly have given the preference over me. I felt 
the compliment, but upon the whole it embarrassed me; 
it was too intimate,and it gave me a publicity I would 
willingly have foregone. I did what I could to reject it, 


by feigning an indifference to his jokes; I even frowned’ 


a measure of disapproval; but this merely stimulated his 
ambition. He was really a merry creature, and when he 
had got off a number of very good things which were 
received in perfect silence, he looked over his audience 
with a woe-begone eye, and said, with an effect of delicate 
apology, ‘I hope I'm not disturbing you any,’ I broke 
down and laughed, and that delivered me into his band. 
Ile immediately said to me that now he would tell me 
about a friend of his, who had a pretty large family, eight 
of them living. and one in Philadelphia; and then for no 
reason he seemed to change his mind, and said he would 
sing me a song written expressly for him—by an express- 
man; and he went on from one wild gayety to another, 
until he had worked his audience up to quite a frenzy of 
enthusiasm, and almost had a recall when he went off. 

‘*T was rather glad to be rid of him, and I was glad 
that the next performers, who were a lady and a geutleman 
contortionist of Spanish-American extraction, behaved 
more impartially. They were really remarkable artists in 


their way. and though it’s a painful way, I couldn't help 


admiring their gift in bow-knots and other difficult poses. 
The gentleman got abundant applause, but the lady at 
first got none. f think perhaps it was because, with the 
correct feeling that prevailed among us, we could not see 
a lady contort herself with so much approval as a gentle- 
man, and that there was a wound to our sense of proprie- 
ty in witnessing her skill. But 1 could see that the poor 
girl was hurt in her artist pride by our severity, and at 
the next thing she did, I led off the applause with my 
umbrella. She instantly lighted up with a joyful smile, 
and the young mother in the orchestra leaned forward to 
nod her sympathy to me while she clapped. We were 
fast becoming a domestic circle, and it was very pleasant, 
but I thought that upon the whole I had better go.” 

‘* And do you think you had a profitable hour at that 
show?’ I asked, with a smile that was meant to be scep- 
tical. 

‘* Profitable?” said my friend. ‘I said agreeable. I 
don’t know about the profit. But it was very good va- 
riety, and it was very cheap. I understand that this is 
the kind of thing you want the two-dollar theatre to come 
down to, or up to.” 

‘* Not exactly, or not quite,” I returned, thoughtfully, 
‘though I must say I think your time was as well spent 
as it would have been at most of the plays I have seen 
this winter.” 

My friend left the point, and said, with a dreamy air: 
“Tt was all very pathetic, in a way. Three out of those 
five people were really clever, and certainly artists. That 
colored brother was almost a genius, a very common vVa- 
riety of genius, but still a genius, with a gift for his call- 
ing that couldn’t be disputed. He was a genuine humor- 
ist, and I sorrowed over him—after I got safely away 
from his intimacy —as I should over some author who 
was struggling along without winning his public. Why 
not? One is as much in the show business as the other. 
There is a difference of quality rather than of kind. Per- 
haps by-and-by = colored humorist will make a strike 
with his branch of the public, as you are always hoping 
to da with yours.” 

‘You don’t think you’re making yourself rather offen- 
sive?” I suggested. 

‘*Not intentionally. Aren’t the arts one? How can you 
say that one is higher than the other? Why is it nobler 
to contort the mind than to contort the body?” 

‘‘T am always saying that it is not at all noble to con- 
tort the mind,” I returned, ‘‘ and I feel that to aim at no- 
ti.ing higher than the amusement of your readers is to 
bring yourself most distinctly to the level of the show 
business.” 

‘* Yes, I know that is your pose,” said my friend. ‘‘ And 
I dare say you really think that you make a distinction in 
facts when you make a distinction in terms. If you don’t 
amuse your readers, you don’t keep them; practically. you 
cease to exist. You may call it iuteresting them, if you 
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like; but, really, what is the difference? You do your 
little act, here, once a week; and because the stage is large 
and the house is fine, you fancy you are not of that sad 
brotherhood which aims to please in humbiler places, with 
sperhaps cruder means—” 

“I don’t know whether I like your saws less than your 
instances, or your instances less than your saws,” I broke 
in. ‘ Have you been at the cirtus, yet?” 


Il. 


Yet?” demanded my friend. ‘‘I went the first night, 
and I have been a good deal interested in the examination 
of my emotions ever since. I can’t find out just why [ 
have so much pleasure in the trapeze. Half the time I 
want to shut my eyes, and a ned want of the time I do 
look away; but I wouldn't spare any actor the most dan- 
gerous feat. One of the poor girls, that night, dropped 
awkwardly into the net after her performance. and limped 
off to the dressing-room with a sprained ankle. It made 
me rather sad, to think that now she must perhaps give - 
up her perilous work for a while, and pay a doctor, and 
lose her salary, but it didn’t take away my interest in the 
other trapezisis flying through the air above another net. 

“If I had honestly complained of anything it would 
have been of the superfluity which glutted rather tuan 
fed me. How can you watch three sets of trapezisis at 
once? You really see neither well. It’s the same with 
the three rings. There should be one ring, and exch act 
should have a fair chance with the spectator, if it took 
six hours; 1 would willingly give the time. Funcy three 
stages at the theatre, with three plays going on at once!” 

** No, don't funcy that!” I entreated. One plry is bad 
enough.” 

“Or fancy reading three novels simultnneonsly, and 
listening at the same time to a lecture and a sermon, 
which could represent the two platforms between the 
rings,” my friend calmly persisted. ‘* The three rings are 
an abuse and an outrage, but I don’t know but I object 
still more to the silencing of the clowns. They have a 
great many clowns, now, but they are all dumb, and you 
only get half the good you used to get ous of the single 
clown of the old one-ring circus. Why, it’s us if the liter- 
ee saagae were to lead up to a charming conceit or a 
subtle jest, and then put asterisks where the humor ought 
to come in.” 

-_— you think you are going from bad to worse?” [ 
asked. 

My friend went on: ‘I’m afraid the circus is spoilt for 
me. it has become too much of a good thing; for it taa 
good thing; almost the best thing in the way of an enter- 
tuinment that there is. I’m still very fond of it, but I 
come away defeated and defrauded because I bave been 
embarrassed with riches, and have been given more than 
I was able to grasp. My greed has been overfed. I think 
I must keep to those entertainments where you can come 
at ten in the morning and stay till ten at night, with a per- 
petual change of bill, only one stage, and no fall of the 
curtain. I suppose you would object to them because 
they're getting rather dear; at the best of them bow they 
ask you a dollar and a half for the first seats.” 

I said that I did not think this too much for twelve 
hours, if the intellectual character of the entertainment 
was correspondingly high. 

‘Its as high as that of some magazines,” snid my 
friend, *‘ though I could sometimes wish it were higher. 
It’s like the matter in the Sunday papers— about that 
average. Some of it’s good, and most of it isn’t. Some 
of it could hardly be worse. But there is a great deal of 
it,and you get it consecutively and not simultaneously. 
That constitutes its advantage over the circus.” 

My friend stopped, with a vague smile, and I asked, 
‘*Then, do I understand that you would advise me to 
recommend the dime museums, the circus, aud the per- 
petual-motion varieties in the place of the theatres?” 

‘* You have recommended books instead, and that notion 
doesn’t seem to have met with much favor, th ugh you 
urged their comparative cheapness. Now, why not sug- 
gest somethiny that is really level with the popular taste?” 

W. D. Howe 


THE DEFENCE OF THE “GENERAL 
ARMSTRONG.” 


BY JAMES BARNES. 


THERE has probably been as much writing done about 
the wonderful defence of the privateer brig General Arm- 
strong as there bas been about any action in which ships 
of our regular pavy participated. The affair itself was 
long kept before the public mind, owing to the claims of 
the heirs of the owners of the American vessel for damages 
against the Portuguese government. 

The Armstrong was one of those fast- sailing, cleverly 
handled little vessels that caused such havoc to the British 
shipping during the years 1812-15. She sailed from New 
York, and her crew was composed, as a great Many crews 
of these vessels were, of the pick of the merchant service, 
fishermen, and, not strange to relate, adventurers of every 
sort and description, who, however, proved themselves to 
be great fighters under competent leadership. Her crew 
mustered ninety men. 

Her armament was rather a peculiar one. She carried 
no carronades, but had three long nines on either side, and 
a long 24-pounder amidships. She could fight at a greater 
distance than many of the vessels belonging to the regu- 
lar service. 

Farragut in his journa! mentions, upon sailing out of 
New York in the Asser, seeing a sail off the weather beam. 
To the surprise of the officers, she was carrying more can- 
vas than might have been considered prudent considering 
the weather, but she stood up under it and legged it so 
fast that she soon came within hailing distance of the 

The latter vessel, not knowing her character, had 
her men at quarters. All the officers admired the wuy 
the little brig was handled. Upon speaking her she 
proved to be the General Armstrong, bound upon her sec- 
ond cruise into British waters—her first had been most 
successful. | 

But to the event which has handed her name down to 
history. On September 26, 1814, the General Armatrong 
came to anchor in the harbor of Fayal, a Portuguese port. 
At about sunset of the same day three large ships were 
seen to enter the roads. They were flying the British flag. 

As the General Armstrong lay some distance out, and it 
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THE ATTACK ON THE AMERICAN PRIVATEER “GENERAL ARMSTRONG” IN THE HARBOR OF FAYAL, AZORES, SEPTEMBER 26, 1814. 
Drawn BY Caruton T. CHAPMAN. 


was dead calm within the harbor, Captain Reid, the Amer- 


ican commander, deemed it wise to trust entirely to the 


neutrality of the port, and to claim the protection which 
should be given to any vessel by a neutral power. 

As darkness fell he saw some suspicious actions on the 
part of the British ships—the Carnation coming as close 
as pistol-shot range, and the others approaching to a 
distance of less than two miles; through the glass Reid 
could see that boats were being lowered. He trusted, 
however, for some time in the good faith and justice of 
the British captains, but these preparations suggested no 
peaceful intentions, and he began to warp bis brig closer 
in to shore, anchoring at last, stem and stern, under the 
very guns of the castle that commanded the harbor. 

Calling his men on deck, he told them that he thought 
that the British intended, if possible, to cut him out. At 
once the temper of his crew was evident. A boatswain’s 
mate approached him, and saluting, said: ‘* You can trust 
in us, sir. What you say we do.” 

It was growing dusk. At about eight o’clock Captain 
Reid plainly saw four boats filled with armed men rowing 
down toward him. As soorns’ they were within hailing 
distance he stepped upon the bulwarks, and making a 
trumpet of his hands, he shouted: ‘‘ Boats there! Ap- 
proach no nearer; for your safety | warn you.” 

The rowing ceased, and there was evidently a consulta- 
tion amongst the officers in command. Captain Reid’s 
men were standing at their quarters. Two of the guns 
were heavily loaded with grape. After talking a few 
minutes it was evident that the English decided to risk 


the venture, for the oars caught the water at once, and - 


they came dashing on toward the American vessel. All 
dissembling was laid aside, and Reid ordered his men to 
fire. Two of the boats mounted swivels forward and re- 
turned shots in answer. A discharge of small-arms also 
began, but the torrent of grape that had raked one of the 
cutters had killed a first lieutenant and several of his 
men, and most of the others were wounded. The boats 
swung back, and, like crippled wild fowl, made for the 
sanctuary of the vessels in the harbor. 

The moon had now risen, and it was very light. Large 
crowds had gathered on the shore, but the castle displayed 
no intention of taking any part in the affair. 

The commanders of his Britannic Majesty’s ships Plan- 
tagenet, Rota, and Carnation held a consultation. It re- 
sulted in a ‘‘ most outrageous violation of the neutrality 
of a friendly port, and utter contempt of the laws of civ- 

jlized nations,” to quote from the report of John G. Dab- 
ney, American consul at Fayal. 

Angered at the result of their first attempt, the English 
threw all caution aside. They crowded as many men as 
possible into all the boats they had, armed them with car- 
ronades, swivels, and small-arms, and once more rowed 
‘down in two divisions; but Reid was waiting for them. 
The guns were double-shotted, and he moved two of the 
long nines from the other side across the deck and cut 
ports for them in the bulwarks. A tremendous action 
now began, which lasted about forty minutes. Never in 


any of the hostile meetings between the frigates or the fleets 


of the United States and England has such destruction and 
carnage been recorded, in proportion to the number en- 
gaged, as is shown by the loss of the British on this occa- 
sion. The fire from the brig cut away whole boats’ 
crews and almost destroyed the boats. It is estimated 
that about 400 men were divided amongst the flotilla of 
the attacking party. They fought bravely, but there is 
merit in being well poo for defence. More than half 
of the British were either killed or wounded, ‘‘ Long Tom,” 
the 24-pounder, doing terrible execution. 

The outmost boats showed signs of giving up the con- 
test. Those nearer the General Armstrong continued to 
fight desperately, but none had approached near enough 
to cut their way through the boarding nettings which 
Reid had strung along the sides. 

Seeing that there was an intention to retire, if possible, 
on the part of the British, he slackened his fire. Two 
boats were drifting, however, beneath the quarter of the 
American privateer. They were loaded: with their own 
dead. From these two boats only seventeen men reached 
shore alive, and, with the exception of three, all of these 
were wounded. 

The following day, from dawn until sunset, the British 
were occupied in burying their dead, among them being 
two lieutenants, one midshipman of the Rota, and the first 
lieutenant of the Plantagenet, who died of his wounds. 
The British endeavored to conceal the extent of the loss, 
but even they admit that they lost in killed and those who 
died of their wounds afterwards upwards of 125 officers 
and men. 

The captain of the Rota, in his report, stated that he lost 
seventy men from his own ship. 

It was claimed by the English that the first expedition 
of four boats, which was sent out early in the evening of 
the 26th, was merely a reconnoitring party, and had no 
hostile intentions; but it seemed a strange thing to recon- 
noitre at night an enemy’s vessel in a friendly port with 
120 armed men, a third as many again as were on board 
the American brig. There is no question, viewing the 
proceedings dispassionately, that they had hoped to take 
Reid by surprise. 

To quote from Dabney’s report once more: ‘‘In vain 
can he [the British commander] expect by such subterfuge 
to shield himself from the indignation of the world, and 
the merited resentment of his own government and na- 
tion for thus trampling on the sovereignty of their most 
ancient and faithful.ally, and for the wanton sacrifice of 
British lives.” one 

The comparison of the loss sustained by ti® American 
and by the British sides is almost ridiculous—on the Arm- 
strong two were killed and seven wounded. One of the 
former was Alexander O. Williams, of New York, the 
second lieutenant, an officer of bravery and merit. The 
first and third lieutenants, Messrs. Worth and Johnson, 
were wounded, and thus, strange to say, Captain Reid 
was deprived of the services of all of his junior officers, 
and conducted the defence alone. 

The next morning one of the British ships took advan- 
tage of the wind which sprang up, and sailing in, com- 
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menced a heavy cannonade upon the privateer. Captain 
Reid replied fora few moments, but finding of course that 
the result of final capture was inevitable, owing to the 
fact that the other vessels displayed intentions of joining 
in, he decided to abandon the General Armstrong. He 
hove his guns and powder overboard, and manning his 
boats, took his crew ashore. 

As soon as the Armstrong was abandoned the British 
took possession of her, but finding that she had been par- 
tially destroyed, out of revenge immediately set fire to her. 

Dabney, in his letter to the Secretary of State, remarks 
as follows: ‘‘ At nine o'clock in the evening (soon after 
the first attack) I called on the Governor, requesting his 
Excellency to protect the privateer, either by force or by 
such remonstrance to the commander of the squadron as 
would cause him to desist from any further attempt. The 
Governor, indignant at what had passed, but feeling him- 
self totally unable, with the slender means he possessed, 
to resist such a force, took the part of remonstrating, 
which he did in forcible but respectful terms. His letter 
to Captain Lloyd had no other effect than to produce a 
menacing reply, insulting in the highest degree. Nothing 
can exceed the indignation of the public authorities, as 
well as of all ranks and descriptions of persons here, at 
this unprovoked enormity. Such was the rage of the 
British to destroy this vessel that no regard was paid to 
the safety of the town. Some of the inhabitants were 
wounded, and a number of houses were much damaged. 
The strongest representations on this subject are prepared 
by the Governor for his court.” 

Now followed one of the strangest incidents that oc- 
curred during our last war with England. The senior com- 
mander, Captain Lloyd, threatened to send on shore an 
armed force to arrest the crew of the privateer, claiming 
that Englishmen were among them; but the General Arm- 
strong’s people fled to the mountains, and some of them 
took possession of an old church, preparing to defend 
themselves. Lloyd was fearful,of losing more men if he 
tried to force his point. So, resorting to stratagem, he ad- 
dressed an official letter to the Governor, stating that in 
the American crew were two men deserters from his own 
squadron, and who were thus guilty of high treason. 
Under this claim a foree was sent into the country by the 
Portuguese. The American seamen were arrested and 
brought to town, but the pretended deserters could not be 
found. All the seamen, however, had to pass under the 
humiliating examination of the British officers. 

It was a fortunate thing that the erroneous statement of 
Captain Lloyd resulted in nothing more serious than this. 

Reid protested against the actions of the commanders 
of the British squadron, and also against the government 
of Portugal for not protecting him, and it was on this pro- 
test that the wearisome waiting and lawsuits arose which 
became known as the ‘‘ Armstrong claims,” and which 
were decided unfortunately against the Americans by 
Louis Napoleon, who was chosen arbiter. The ‘‘ Long 
Tom ” was presented to America by the Portuguese three 
years ago, and was exhibited at the World’s Fair in 
Chicago. 
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CARDINAL SATOLLI.—[{See Pace 419.] 
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A COMPARISON OF TURKISH LAWS WITH A 


IV. 


O observe that the talent of the Turkish gov- 
ernment for systematic misrepresentation was 
as great forty years ago as it is now, one 
has only to read the Considerations published 
February 8, 1856, just when the powers were 

finding it necessary to force the Hatti -Humayoun, or 
second charter, from the pen of the Sultan. According 
to this whitewashing document the situation was then 
declared to be good—not the same in all provinces, to be 
sure, but, on the whole, the lives and property of citizens 
were safe. ‘‘One may search in vain,” so it reads, ‘in 
these later times for a single example of spoliation or of 
confiscation accomplished by order of the authorities.” 
Again: ‘‘ Whenever the councils in non-Mussulman com- 
munities have manifested a wish for the extension of pre- 
rogatives, measures looking to such a consummation have 
been favored.... In regard to certain points touching the 
tolerance of religion, reform is wholly accomplished.” But 
in 1895 the ambassadors recommended that the people 
should not be forced to change their religion, and that 
every convert to Mohammedanism should have ample 
opportunity to consult his religious teachers before being 
officially received into the Mohammedan community. 

On February 18, 1856, ten days after the Considerations 
were given to the public, the Hatti Humayoun appeared, 
saying that no one should be constrained to change his 
solteiens but to-day scores of Armenian churches in the 
six provinces have been burned to the ground or turned 
into mosques, and their members have been given the 
choice of the white turban or the sword. This document 
further promised that the people should be employed by 
the state and received into schools without distinction 
of nationality; that a budget should be presented annual- 
ly; but who knows to-day what becomes of the revenues? 
The rumor.among the four hundred, who ought to know 
best,says that the Sultan invests in American stocks, stores 
away funds in sound banks, and spends large sums in his 
harem and for the gratification of personal tastes and de- 
sires. He gives most arbitrary orders for the money to 
be handed. over to him from the Treasury, and the only 
class of officials that is ever sure of pay is the set of men 
in the Department of Public Instruction. At one time 


_ certain revenues were set aside for their use, and recently, 


when complaint was raised by other employés that the 
public-instruction men were too highly favored at a time 
when other servants of the state were penniless, the Sul- 
tan could not deprive them of their revenues, for they 
raised such an uproar that his Majesty knew better than 
to add these influential men to the ranks of the disaffected. 

But we return to a consideration of the departments of 
government, and continue an examination which dealt in 
the last article only with the administrative sections. 

In the first place, we may ask, what is the condition of 
the mixed tribunals that were to bring security to all 
Christians, and to make even the lives of Turks more tol- 
erable? One man, called the chief of the magistracy of 
the province, was to be named by the Sultan, on the prop- 
osition of the Sheik-ul-Islam, to inspect not only the sen- 
tences of the Mohammedan religious courts, but to pre- 
side over the chief mixed tribunal of the vilayet as well. 
In this high court of the vilayet were to be six members— 
three Mussulmans and three non-Mussulmans. This court 
was to take cognizance of all causes except contests be- 
tween Mussulmans in the jurisdiction of the Sheri or 
Mohammedan religious courts, contests in the special ju- 
risdiction of non- Mussulman communitics, and matters 
within the exclusive competence of commercial courts. 
Ordinary cases in civil law could be decided by the proper 
men in a religious community if the contestants desired 
such a course. In these mixed courts Christian and Mo- 
hammedan witnesses were to be heard impartially. The 
mixed tribunals were to be divided into two parts—one for 
criminal and one for civil cases ; and the presidents of the 
courts were to be graduates of the law-school in Con- 
stantinople—as fast as the law-school could manufacture 
enough of them. A bar was actually established in Con- 
stuntinople twenty-five years ago, and no advocate could 

be admitted to the bar for law practice without a diploma 
from the law-school, or a certificate of examination from 
an administrative council; although how an administrative 
council conld ever become capable of conducting such 
an examination it is impossible to tell. But the bar was 
abolished in 1886. Besides an official called the Judge of 


* Instruction, who was to examine quickly, thoroughly, and 


honestly into all proposed law contests, and to decide 
whether there was a case or not, a Committee of Prelimi- 
nary Inquiry was to see that prisoners were not long de- 
tained without trial. The lower courts in the caza and 
sandjak were to be reproductions of the high court of the 
vilayet. The highest tribunal was to be the Court of 
‘Cassation, in Constantinople, corresponding to American 
supreme courts, in which questions of law and not of fact 
were to be decided. The theory was a beautiful one, but 
what has been the practice? 

In the recommendations made to the Sultan by the 

wers a year ago the necessity for prompt action on the 
part of the Committee of Preliminary Inquiry and of the 
Judges of Instruction was re-emphasized. Some change 
in the old plan was made by the substitntion of justices 
of the peace for the mixed tribunal of the caza, and by 
the insertion of a Court of Assize for criminal cases to be 
held in turn in each of the cazas of a sandjak. Even the 
fair treatment of witnesses was again considered. For 
Christian witnesses in mixed tribunals have never been 
listened to when testifying against Moslems. (The Blue- 
Books amply justify this statement.) They have always 
been more or less intimidated or bribed, as in the trial 
of Thoumayan and Kayayan in Angora. At that time 
meh were imprisoned for the purpose of bribing them 
to sign a statement that the signature on revolution- 
ary documents was Thoumayan’s signature, and to tes- 
tify that he was the organizer and leader of the new 

‘movement. One poor fellow who refused to sign the pa- 
per or give any such testimony, because he was not con- 
nected with the movement in any way and knew nothing 
about Thoumayan’s relation to it, was taken off to Angora, 
and finally banished to the fortress of Acre, on the Syrian 
coast—a fate accorded him for his obstinacy; at least no 
crime was proved against him. 

Delays in the courts of appeal doom a man to long im- 
prisonment even if the final decision is in his favor. One 
victim of such delays in Anatolia was given a life im- 
prisonment in the court of first instance, fifteen years in 


the court of appeal, seven years in the next court, while 
the highest court in Constantinople declared him innocent 
of the alleged crime. He had already been in prison seven 
years when the telegram for his release arrived at mid- 
night. At once, upon its receipt, the authorities went to 
the prison, turned the prisoner out of doors, and when he 
begged to be allowed to remain until morning the jailer 
said, ‘‘ No; I am ordered to release you, and out you must 
go.” Turkish officials can obey orders. 

But not only is delay the horror of an innocent man, 
but ex post facto laws may also victimize him, and it is not 
uncommon for a man to be tried, convicted, and sentenced 
under a Jaw promulgated to meet the special requirements 
of his case. 

Add to these general statements about the courts the 
fact that there is probably no set of officials in the Otto- 
man Empire more incompetent to discharge the duties 
of office than the judges or presidents of mixed courts, 
and the rendering of justice becomes a lost art. While 
the law endeavors to curb their bribe-taking propensities 
by limiting the tenure in any one place to two years or 
eighteen months, it cannot make them overwork, and the 
Sultan himself said, a year ago, that he feared some of the 
cadis were inclined to be indolent. The judges of Sheri 
courts, which have jurisdiction in cases between Moslems, 
are better educated, as a rule, than the presidents of the 
mixed courts. They have been trained in the mosques, 
and have some knowledge of the Koran and of the Ha- 
neefia. It may be noted in passing that the Mohamme- 
dan Sheri courts do not recognize the Napoleonic Code as 
law. It is useless to cite decisions of the mixed tribunals, 
for the religious judges give them no weight whatever. 
For the judges of the Sheri courts the mixed tribunals do 
not exist. These religious courts can be commended also 
for the comparative quickness of their law processes. 
One man, the judge, constitutes the court, and whether 
he be in the chief city of the caza, sandjak, or vilayet, he 
is only a court of first instance, and the appeal lies to the 
Sheik-ul-Islam in Constantinople. When the laws em- 
phasize the fact that the members of the mixed courts 
are to be independent of any influence or pressure exer- 
cised by the judge or any other member, they are describ- 
ing one more condition of the non-existent Turkish 
Utopia; for when the court adjourns to private apart- 
ments to come to its decisions the president expresses his 
opinion, and then ordinarily the members exclaim, par- 
ticularly the Christian members, with obsequious gravity, 
‘* Yes, your Honor; yes, you are right; you are always 
right,” and the decision is made. It was in a circular ad- 
dressed by the Grand-Vizier, in 1872, to all the govern- 
ors-general of provinces that the situation was well ex- 
plained: “ The imperfections noted in the working of the 
tribunals proceed not from error in the regulations. One 
must seek the cause in the incompetency of the personnel 
and in the Jack of ability in the presidents.”’ 

Reform of the prisons has received much attention on 

per. The Hatti Humayoun promised changes for the 
Coleen abolished torments and tortures, and declared that 
cruel treatment would be severely punished. The same 
declarations were made in the law of the vilayets, with 
added remarks about the necessity of making the condi- 
tions of ea life hygienic; and in 1876 the Vali, among 
the duties relative to the execution of reforms, was 
charged with the organization and administration of the 
prisons. In the Reforms granted October 20, 1895, Arti- 
cle 25 reads, ‘‘ The existing regulations concerning the 
management of the prisons and of the houses of deten- 
tion shall be strictly carried out.” Yet during Bahri Pa- 
sha’s administration in Van one mode of getting rid of 
the Armenians, who were thrust wholesale into prison 
along with Kurds and Turks of the worst sort, was to 
offer some one of the brigand Kurds his freedom if he 
would stir up a mélée and kill certain ones of the Arme- 
nians. Copper kettles sitting about with food in them, or 
anything else that could be used as a weapon, would be 
hurled at the heads of the intended victims. Care was 
taken that the Kurds should be in the majority, and the 
victory was always theirs. The ease with which such 
methods of reducing the population can be resorted to is 
apparent at once when one knows that it is the custom to 
shut up so many prisoners in one small room, with loop- 
holes for windows, that there is not even a chance to put 
down beds. If the one small room is used as dining-room 
and sewage-room, as well as sleeping and living apart- 
ment, the problem is, for how. many weeks and months 
can the average human being resist a conquest by mi- 
crobes? There is also the practice of solitary confine- 
ment in extra heavy chains when a man is unusually 
stubborn in refusing to swear to a lie. During the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to punish revolutionary efforts in the 
vilayet of Sivas, one ignorant man from a country village 
was kept in solitary confinement for some time before he 
was called up for examination. His name was read sev- 
eral times, but whenever he was summoned his exami- 
nation was postponed, until he had spent six months in 
prison—one hundred and five days of the time in solitary 
confinement, and twenty-five days of the one hundred and 
five in double chains. Finally no foundation for a trial 
was discovered. This is the manner in which the Com- 
mittee of Preliminary Inquiry discharges its duty of or- 
dering the immediate examination of all prisoners, or of 
setting at liberty at once ‘‘ those whose conduct does not 
entail punishment by law.” This case also illustrates the 
prompt manner in which the Judge of Instruction does 
the work of an American Grand Jury in examining com- 
plaints and deciding whether there is a case or not. 

The torments and tortures are varied. It is common to 
throw the iron collar about a man’s neck so that he must 
either stand on tiptoe or hang by his neck. When more 
extreme measures are necessary a few hundred stripes are 
given. Turn tothe Blue-Books on Turkey for 1895 if you 
wish to know how Sassunlis were treated in the prison 
of Bitlis. Nevertheless, in March, 1895, the Sultan told 
Sir Philip Currie that it was impossible that men should 
have been beaten in prison, for he was a humane man, 
and had even abolished corporal punishment in the army, 
in which respect he was far in advance of the English 
In the winter a man may be stripped, laid out on the 
snow, and water may be poured over him and allowed to 
freeze. At other times hot coals are put on the naked 
body, or hot irons, or flesh is pinched off with pincers. 
Among the punishments of a criminal supposed to be in- 
flicted on him by law is forced labor in the prisons; but 
in reality no such labor is ever required. It is expected 
that criminals and prisoners awaiting trial will be stowed 
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away in separate apartments, but in fact all are herded 
together, or the mam who can pay the jailer the larg 
backsheesh secures thé best single room, the declaration 
of the Sultan to the contrary notwithstanding. During 
the government's attempt to secure revolutionists, women 
were detained weeks, and even months, without trial, but 
were usually given separate rooms, and were even allowed 
to have their children with them. 

The government of late years has seldom inflicted death 
" hanging. When it was desirable to get rid of an in- 
dividual it was not necessary to bring him to trial, for a 
secret dose of poison would put an end to complications; 
or more cruel measures would be resorted to, as in the 
case Of Maksabedian of Van, who had been painfully 
mutilated, as the physician discovered in making an ex- 
amination before the burial. Shall we continue to defend 
the Turkish government, and to condemn her subjects, 
both Turks and Christians, because they are discontented? 

The police work of the empire is in the hands of police- 
men in the towns and cities, and of the gendarmerie in 
the country. That is, the gendarmerie—or zabtiehs, as 
they are called (rural policemen)—are to keep the roads 
free from highway robbers, accompany the post, hunt out 
criminals, form cordons in time of cholera, and do an 
other work that is detailed by the Vali through the Ali 
Bey or chief. Heretofore they received the same pay as 
regular soldiers; but the new provisions allow greater pay, 
and ordain that the men shall be selected from among the 
people ne to the whole number of Mussulmans 
and non-Mussulmans in the vilayet. They are organized 
into companies and regiments, and are under the supervi- 
sion of the Minister of War. The recent recommendations 
of the powers also suggested that the men be detailed for 
duty to places other than their homes, and the massacres 
showed the necessity of such arrangements; for the gen- 
darmes, in protecting some of the foreign premises, inti- 
mated that they did not wish to fire into members of their 
own families in case an attack was made on the property 
of the foreigners. Even in 1875 the laws insisted that the 
zabtiehs should be chosen from among honorable persons, 
and those enjoying the confidence of the inhabitants of 
each locality. But who supposes that the good intentions 
of the laws have been fulfilled? Ask the Turks of many a 
district whether they put full confidence in the gendarmes, 
and they will answer you with a curse, for they remem- 
ber the food and forage forced from their meagre stores, 
and the general rough handling they have had from the 
zabtiehs. On the other hand, the Kurds consider the gen- 
darmes quite decent fellows, for they seldom go around to 
inquire about sheep stolen in the night from a neighbor- 
ing sheep-pen, or farm premises entered, or grain carried 
off. But the consulates of Asia Minor have their scores 
and hundreds of petitions from the poor people, who are 
robbed of this or that property, until nothing of their earth- 
ly possessions is left. rticularly after the Sassun af- 
fair the Kurds and Turks felt a liberty to do what they 
liked to the Christian population, for the government had 
practically said, ‘‘ One, two, three—ready—jyo!” Yet the 
penal code rewards such wholesale robbers and midnight 
plunderers with forced labor for life, or for fifteen years 
at the least. 

If good laws alone could insure the well-being of a 
pa: the British consul at Erzerum would not have 

ad such a pitiful story to tell of the people in Keghi, who 
were beaten and bullied about by an officer and a few zab- 
tiehs in tax-collecting time. either would the inhab 
itants of Guemerek have closed their church last summer 
in wrath because soldiers defiled their place of worship. 
Not even would the gendarmes forcibly quarter themselves 
on the wretched peasantry, Turks and Christians alike, 
and use up the barley and few winter stores. For it is 
written that ‘‘ whoever hinders exercise of religion and of 
religious ceremonies shall be given from a week to three 
months’ imprisonment”; that military people ‘lodging 
with the inhabitants of a place on their way to some des- 
tination shall not take things by force,” such as forage, 
food, etc., and that the inhabitants may complain at once 
to the Vali if the police attempt to get their living out of 
the people, and the offenders shall be punished. Public 
functionaries receiving over the amount due in collecting 
the taxes are to be punished with imprisonment. Again, 
the commanders of public forces, the agents of the police, 
are threatened with imprisonment if, in the execution of 
their functions or orders from superiors, {ey shall use 
violence against persons in a manner to compromise their 
honor or to occasion them corporal sufferings contrary to 
the forms prescribed by the laws and regulations. Had 
the law been enforced last summer, when the Guemerek 
people had trouble to meet the demands of the tax-gather- 
ers, they would not have been told, insultingly, ‘‘ Bring 
out your women and girls to us, then, if you will not pay 
your taxes!” Nor would Vice-Consul Hampson have had 
such bad stories to relate of the Mush vilayet, where the 
fiend Reshid Effendi dragged the women out of their beds 
at night and beat and tortured the men well because they 
told their trials to the consul. Nor yet would there be 
deaths every year in the villages caused by injuries re- 
ceived from the blows, scourgings, and wounds given by 
the gendarmes during the collection of taxes, since the 
modification to Article 177 of the penal code says that 
death inflicted unintentionally by beating will be punished 
with five years’ hard labor at the least. 

But while we are condemning these direct agents of 
misery, we must remember that the men who farm the 
taxes, who buy up the titles village by village, are some- 
times Christians—men who go into the work for the money 
they can get out of it, and care not a ha’penny for the suf- 
ferings of their coreligionists. One man, a Christian, in 
the Gurun region, cleared $20,000 in a few years, while in 
the vineyard districts of Malatia and Marsovan it is a 
usual occurrence to so far overestimate the vield of grapes 
as they hang on the vines as to put into the hands of the 
tax-purchaser sixteen, twenty-five, or thirty-three per cent. 
of the actual product. It is hard to tell how much blame 
should be attached to the farmer in these manipulations, 
but that to the government there belongs the larger share 
of censure is not to be doubted, since it allows such work 
to go on, and its agents have made more oppressive assess. 
‘ments in the last dozen years than formerly. Also, by 
sending out three sets of men—the first set to make assess. 
ments, and the next two companies to see that the valua- 
tion and apportionment have been =. government 
says to the world that it will shoulder all recponsibility 
for just or unjust action. 


The provision of the law allowing the payment of many 
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taxes in sixteen instalments facilitates the growth of op- 
pression by permitting the zabtiechs to lay the rod over 
the people so frequently. In a letter to the British am- 
bassador at Constantinople the consul at Erzerum says, 
‘The gendarmes have hardly returued from beating up 
the arrears of the Se they are sent back to the 
same village with orders to collect the verghi tax for 
the year just begun.” Although the Hatti Humayoun 
declared that taxes were to be collected without distitic- 
tion of class or religion, and the system of direct collection 
was to be substituted as fast as possible for farming of 
the revenues, the impracticability of trying to enforce the 
last provision in backwoods districts of Armenia, where 
the means of transportation ure so primitive, became ap- 
parent with the first attempts, so that the modification 
made by the Sultan in October last was confined to the 
limitation of sale to districts no larger than the villages. 

The law also says that collection of taxes is to be whol- 
ly separated from the work of the police; yet we know 
the bane of the sulbject’s life is the police visitation in tax- 
collecting time. Among the wretched and homeless Sas- 
sunlis last summer who were dependent on the Relief 
Commiss.on for daily bread, Reshid Effendi seized the few 
oxen and sheep, and sold them at $1 50 or $2 per head to 
get the taxes due. Even in the midst of the general busi- 
ness paralysis in Asin Minor lust year came the demand 
for advance taxes, because the government was trying to 
sweep every para into the capital. And now, in some of 
the districts where relicf in money has been given to 
the sufferers.from the massacres and pillage, government 
agents have appeared at once and demanded the money 
in payment of taxes, so that food and clothing are given 
to the starving and naked, rather than money with which 
to make their own purebases. 

Although a modification of the tax of exoneration from 
military service was promised in the regulations of 1876, 
the substitution tax in the six provinces, at least, has stead- 
ily increased, until it amounts to a sum that in America 
would be equal to $30 per head yearly for adults. And 
although freedom from the tax was promised to children 
and old men, yet the full tax as often as possible has been 
exacted from every male, no matter what his age. Life 
with such taxes is made more bearable by the communal 
system, by which the sum to be paid by the community is 
assessed, and the rich men pay more than their share in 
order to help the poor familics to carry their burdens. 
Many Christians make a practice of evading the registra- 
tion laws whenever possible, of failing to notify the au- 
thorities of the birth of a son, and of thus lightening the 
family burdens. It may be added here that in some of 
the answers of the Sultan last summer he refused the de- 
mand in the ambassadors’ recommendations that the be- 
dcl-i-askerie, or substitution tax, should not be paid by 
Christians during service in the gendarmerie. 

I have already referred to the story, in one of the last 
Blue-Books, of Keghi, near Erzerum, where beds and seed 
for next year’s crops were seized and taken off by the gen- 
darmes. Nor is the case parallel with that of the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen, who endured hundreds of strokes of the lash 
rather than pay the taxes exacted by the government, al- 
though he had the ready money with which to satisfy the 
collector. Never has there been any such amount of stub- 
born resistance on the part of the Armenians or of the 
Turks, who have more frequently stooped to bribe of- 
ficials than they have risked the results of opposition, ex- 
cept in the case of the Zeitunlis. 

Along with the prohibition of farming the tithes, the 
ambassadors recommended the abolition of forced labor 
on public works—a suggestion that was accepted by the 
Sultan, for it had already been embodied in the laws of 
his uncle, Abdul Assiz. It was but lately, however, that 
the Turks of Marsovan were forced to labor on a new 
school building, and in another part of Anatolia Turks 
appealed to a foreigner to intercede for them because 
they were compelled to work on the roads; while in 
Samsun, last November, Turks and Christians alike were 
beaten when they objected to carting ammunition and 
guns into the country, over mountains and through snow- 
storms, without any hope of pay. Indeed, it seems neces- 
sary in the present financial straits of the government to 
re-establish the corvée witli more than the old rigor, for 
there is little money to spend in the provinces. Such is the 
outlook for one line of reforms. Trmoruy PITKINs. 


CARDINAL SATOLLL 
BY DR. EDWARD A. PACE. 


“ Who is your instructor?” Leo XIII. once asked a stu- 
dent of the American College in Rome. ‘‘ Satolli,” was the 
reply. ‘‘ Ah!” said the Pope; ‘‘Satolli. I have known 
him from his childhood.” The venerable speaker had in 
mind the days at Perugia, when, as Archbishop Pecci, he 
had welcomed to his seminary the lad who afterwards 
became his favorite pupil. Born at Marsciano in 1837, 
Francis Satolli began his clerical studies at the age of 
thirteen, was ordained priest iii 1862, and pursued post- 
graduate courses in Rome until 1870. For several years 
he was a lecturer on Church history in the Benedictine 
monastery of Monte Casino, but in 1875 he returned tothe 
diocese of Perugia,and became pastor in his native village. 

Cardinal Pecci had always been a student of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and when he ascended the papal throne as Leo 
XIII. one of his first cures was to restore the Thomistic 
system of philosophy and theology. With this end in 
view, he issued, in 1879. the encyclical #ternt Patria, and 
inaugurated the neo-scholastic movement in the Roman 
schools by appointing Professor Satolli to the chair of 
Theology in two leading institutions. At the Collegio Ur- 
bano Satolli had a cosmopolitan audience—students from 
the national colleges of the United States, Canada, Ireland, 
Greece, and Armenia, besides those who were gathered, 
under the direction of the Propaganda, from every quar- 
ter of the globe. In the Apollinare, the diocesan seminary 
of Rome, he addressed the young clerics who were des- 
tined in time to assume the parochial cares of the city, 
and possibly to administer the affairs of the Universal 
Church. is lectures, in a word, were given, as the well- 
known phrase expresses it, Urbi et Orbi—to Rome and to 
the world. 

Such an academic environment was congenial. Satolli 
was earnest in his work, and easily aroused the enthusiasm 
of his students. Younger men just entering his class were 
impressed by his serionsness and energy; they recognized 
the master. As time wore on they saw behind the severe 
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externals of the scholastic the qualities of heart that made 
him their friend. Metaphysician he certainly was, but his 
eluqueuce and his command of the Latin tongue lent a 
charm to abstruse speculation. 

American students found him sympathetic. Under his 
influence they developed certain traits which had not al- 
ways been recognized, or at least had not been properly 
understood. Suatolli understood then, and gave them a 
prominent part both in the regulur exercises and in those 
more solemn disputations at which the Holy Father pre- 
sided. In other days the Popes had been accustomed to 
visit in person the different colleges. Stress of circum- 
stunces obliged Leo XIII. to gather the students around 
him in the Vatican, and on such occasions it was a plea- 
sure for him to lay aside the graver duties of his office, 
and encourage the young debaters by his presence. 

Satolli also made it a point to study the Americans in 
their home. life by frequently visiting the college in the 
Via dell’ Umiliad. Here he saw that their love of freedom 
was entirely compatible with the spirit of discipline, and 
that the principles of manliness and honor which the 
local superiors inculcated were the best safeguards of 
rule. He found that his own efforts as a teacher were 
ably seconded by the energetic measures which the rector 
adopted to secure earnestness On the part of the students 
and stimulate them to better grades of work. He appre- 
ciated especially the brilliant qualities of Mgr. O’Connell, 
and in conversation with him got a clearer and wider view 
of the Church in this country—its growth, its conditions, 
and its needs. 

Meantime new duties had fallen to the lot of Professor 
Satolli, and new honors had rewarded his labors. As rec- 
tor of the Greek College, and su uently as President 
of the College for Noble Ecclesiastics, in which young 
clerics are trained for the diplomatic service, he gave 
proof of practical abilities no less marked than those 
which had won him repute as a teacher. In the midst of 
these occupations he found time to publish quite a series of 
works on Logic, Theology, and Ecclesiastical Law; to as- 
sist Other eminent scholars in founding the ‘‘ Roman Acad- 
emy of St. Thomas Aquinas”; to take part in the labors 
of various Congregations; and to preach the Lenten ser- 
mons at several of the principal churches in the city. 
The result was that, in 1888, he was consecrated Titular 
Archbishop of Lepanto. The position did not bring with 
it any burden of pastoral duties, but it fitted Mgr. Satolli for 
an important mission with which he was charged in 1889. 

A century had elapsed since the establishment of the 
Ameriean hierarchy. In Baltimore, the first of the Epis- 
copal sees, some eighty bishops had gathered for the cen- 
tenary celebration, and Satolli appeared in their midst as 
the Pope’s representative. The occasion was an object- 
lesson for him. It brought him into personal contact 
with men who had built up and were still building up 
the most vigorous Catholicism in the freest of all lands, 
fostering and making fruitful, amid the environments of 
a progressive civilization, the same faith which in other 
countries existed under such different conditions. The 
impression was not lost. It found eloquent utterance in 
Satolli’s discourse, pronounced shortly after, at the open- 
ing of the Catholic University. To his mind the founding 
of such a school was fresh evidence of the enterprise and 
hopefulness which characterize American Catholics. He 
realized its necessity, sympathized with its aims, and fore- 
saw its success. It was the crowning of what had been 
accomplished in the past, and the promise of better things 
for the future. 

His visit to the United States occasioned a short inter- 
ruption of his academic work; but this he resumed at 
once on returning to Rome. During the three years that 
followed he was naturally a close observer of events that 
took place in this country. He was in a position to throw 
light on problems which grew out of the peculiar circum- 
stances of the American Church. And when the Pope, 
in 1892, had reached a definite solution of those problems, 
he again selected Mgr. Satolli as his envoy. Early in 
January, 1893. the envoy was appointed Apostolic Dele- 
gate. The office was —— ecclesiastical, for the simple 
reason that diplomatic relations did not exist between the 
Holy See and our government. And.as no evidence has 
so far appeared to show that such relations were quietly 
contemplated behind the turmoil of the political campaign, 
it is easy to understand why neither the republic as a 
whole nor any of its cherished institutions bas betrayed 
symptoms of decay since the Papal Delegation was estab- 
lished in Washington. 

It is none the less true that the Pope had “‘ designs.” 
He designed, in the first place, to strengthen the Church 
organization by sending a Delegate, vested with special 
powers, to a country which he could not visit in person. 
And as the Pope is the recognized source of authority in 
the Catholic Church, it was but natural that his repre- 
sentative should claim and obtain from Catholics obedi- 
ence and respect. On the other hand, the Delegation 
served a practical purpose. Experience had shown that 
appeals taken to Rome in ecclesiastical trials involved de- 
lay, because of both distance and deliberation. To have 
such matters adjusted by a tribunal that was near at 
hand, and that could appreciate our special conditions 
while it acted with the authority of Rome, was undoubt- 
edly an advantage. The immediate benefit was reaped, 
of course, by those within the Church; but, in a certain 
sense, the country at large was a gainer. At least it was 
neither an offence nor a threat that Rome offered our na- 
tional iastitutions when she sent hither a Delegate for the 
express purpose of studying those institutions and giving 
them a larger consideration in every measure that affected 
the religious interests of Catholic citizens. 

In the performance of his official duties Mgr. Satolli 
was assured of Pope Leo’s approbation and support. But 
he was anxious, moreover, for the good-will of the Ameri- 
can people. Hence, setting aside his instinctive love of 
retirement and speculative study, he has visited all sec- 
tions of the country, and acquired a practical knowledge 
not only of ecclesiastical matters, but also of the feelings, 
tendencies, and customs that are the real basis of our na- 
tional life, though they are often overlooked by casual 
observers. He has not thought fit to “ put us in a book,” 
but. he has repeatedly expressed his sympathy with the 
best elements of our civilization, and with our endeavor to 
attain the noble ends for which the republic was founded. 
For mere diplomacy such utterances might have sufficed; 
Satolli has shown that he meant what he said. Straight- 
forward in his actions, he has been prudent in the exer- 
cise of unusual power, giving an example of moderation, 
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and preferring conciliatory methods wherever conciliation 
was possible. With a character already formed, he has 
adapted himself thoroughly to his new environment. Nor 
did he, in conforming to the usages and languuge of the 
country, imagine that he was giving proof of extraordi- 
nary virtue. Common-sense told him that if it was worth 
his while to live in America, he might as well live and feel 
as an American. And he was practical enough to see that 
such assimilation is a small price to pay for the freedom 
which is here accorded to religion, as well as to the devel- 
opment of man’s best energies. 

Inugiew of these facts, fair-minded people of all creeds 
have found it possible to respect the man for what he 
really is. Leo XIII. had won favorable opinions on this 
side of the Atlantic; it was natural that his Delegate 
should be regarded with a certain interest. While the 
peculiar duties of bis office were not generally under- 
stood, it was somehow expected that Mgr, Satolli would 
faithfully carry out the wishes of the Pope. No one, 
therefore, was greatly surprised that the encyclical Lon- 
ginqua, issued in January, 1895, should contain an out-and- 
out approbation of the course pursued during two years 
by the Delegate. But encyclicals are weighty documents 
-—condensations of mature thought carefully expressed. 
Their full significance, in spite of translation and circula- 
tion, is not always grasped by every reader. The public 
at large has a keener appreciation for facts. 

In due time the facis came. Just a year from the date 
of the encyclical Mgr. Satolli received the insignia of a 
The first to offer 
him their congratulations were the bishops, many of whom 
he had met in the same church seven years before. A 
larger circle of distinguished people attended the recep- 
tion given in his honor at the university a few days later. 
Throughout the country his promotion created a favor- 
able impression, as it was evident proof that his mission, 
though delicate, bad been a success. 

The College of Cardinals is the Senate of the Roman 
Pontiff. When complete it numbers seventy members, 
but in reality there are always some vacancies. This 
body is divided into ‘‘ Congregations,” each of which is 
char with a special branch of church government. 
The Cardinals, moreover, are the advisers of the Pope, and 
Sa deal with a multitude of problems growing 
out of the varied and complex conditions of the Church 
in different countries. But the most important function 
of the Sacred College is the election of the Pope. So 
many considerations affect this choice that it is practically 
useless to speculate about the result of the “conclave.” It 
is noteworthy , however, that the successor of Leo XIIi:may 
be any one of those who now hold the cardinalitial rank. 

The. interest attaching to Cardinal Satolli’s elevation is 
enhanced by the fact that he was the first Apostolic Dele- 
gate to the United States. The immediate reason for his 
promotion was the service he rendered the Church by his 
work in our midst. Representatives of the Pope in some 
European countries are so regularly advanced to the Car- 
dinalate that these nunciatures are known as ‘‘ Cardinal- 
itial posts.” Their incumbents are.schooled in Old World 
diplomacy. Their contact with the people is mediate. 
Cardinal Satolli is in touch with democracy; he has met 
all classes of Americans. A friend of the peoplehe has 
become a “ prince of the Charch.” 

How long his Eminencewill remain in this country is 
uncertain. But there can be no doubt that his experience 
here will strengthen his position in Rome. And the use 
of his influence at the centre of Catholicism will show that 
he is truly an American Cardinal. 


OUR SWEDISH FELLOW-CITIZENS. 
BY JULIAN RALPH. 


THERE are almost half a million Swedes in this country, 
but though they are scattered over the entire nation, their 
numbers attract attention only in the Northwest and in 
what I may call the northern West. In Chicago, St. Paul, 
and Minneapolis they are so numerous as to live in “‘ col- 
onies” or districts, and are met with in the public offices 
as policemen, mechanics, and small tradesmen. Travellers 
by train sometimes see apparently none but Swedes at 
certain stations in Minnesota and both of the Dakotas, 
where thousands of them are farmers. They are not all 
yellow-haired and flattish-faced, and yet it is of these 
characteristics that one thinks in thinking of the race. 
Oftentimes the cast of a Swedish face is pure Teutonic. 
Then it is by the brogue that they betray their natiouality. 
It is such a peculiar and marked Broken English which 
they speak that we wonder no literary Lochinvar has yet 
come out of the West with any studies of their ragged 
speech, especially since the Swedes now form entire com- 
munities, and lead very interesting—though eminently 
practical —lives among the rest of the Americans-by- 
transplantation who are building up the western edge of 
the prairie and all of our imperial plains. 

The stage has taken up the Swede already, and one 
actor—I think there is also a second—draws crowded 
houses to plays that, after all, mirror nothivg that 1s 
peculiarly Swedish except the long-skirted, straight-lined 
draperies of the immigrants and their soft, disjointed ef- 
forts at English speaking. The story-tellers in the West- 
ern clubs and among the commercial! traveilers and rail- 
way passenger agents out West have also turned the 
Swede to great account in a rich repertory of comical an- 
ecdotes and dialect stories. In all these stories the pro- 
noun I is drawn-out into a broad ‘‘aa” or “‘ay,” and the 
vowel i is similarly treated. ‘‘Th” becomes the letter 
‘*d,” and our harsh j is invariably softened into y. The 
Norwegians, who cavnot understand spoken Swedish, talk 
English precisely as the Swedes do. 

‘* Ay ben dis coontry famteen yahr,” « Norway man is 
supposed to say, ‘‘and all er tame ay ben call’d gol durn 
son gun Swede. And all er time ay ben Nor-r-way-jun.” 

The tale is told of two Swedes who ran to catch a de- 
parting ferry-boat. One stepped easily from the wharf 
to the boat, but the other jumped, missed the vessel, and 
fell into the water. ‘‘Good mon, Ole,” said the lucky 
one, shouting to the other; “‘ay dank you make it in two 

um 
Ge .”’ a Swedish lumberman is supposed to say to 
his foreman, ‘‘ay dank ay want nudder mon.” 

“ Another man?” the foreman replies. ‘‘ Why, I sent 
an extra man to help you half an hour ago.” 

‘* Yes, bossa; dat mon went under de logs in river. A 
waited famteen minute an’ he no coom back. Ay dank 
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he yumped de yob. Bossa, please, ay dank ay want nud- 

der mon.” 

These and nearly all the other stories concerning the 

Americanized Swede portray him as a stolid, phlegmatic, 
unfeeling, and sordid man, quite beyond the pale of sym- 
pathy, if not of kindly interest. I am told that they do 
him injustice. Phlegmatic he is to an astonishing degree, 
and somewhat stern and cold, and very practical. But he 
is a kind husband, a loving father, and an extra dutiful 
son and brother; so that it is not logical to declare him 
lacking in humanity. Wherever the Swedes are numer- 
ous all the other peoples speak of them as very good citi- 
zens. They have the reputation of being sober, law- 
abiding, industrious, thrifty, religious, and ambitious. 
They are very clannish, but they seem to band together 
for no worse purposes than to help one another along, and 
to contribute both generally and generously to the sup- 
port of their churches, schools, and colleges. 

The last census credits Chicago with 43,000 Swedes, 
but the kindly proprictor of the Svenska Tribunen, Mr. 
Chaiser, informs me that there are now more than 70,000 
Swedes there, in his opinion. They maintain sixty-two 
religious organizations in that a § fourteen evangelical 
Lutheran @Ghiirches, sixteen Swedish mission (‘* Mission 
Friends”) churches, fourteen Methodist, eleven Baptist, 
and a Congregational church, five Salvation Army bar- 
racks, and one unclassified mission. The great majority 
of the church-goers are allied with either the Lutheran 
(state) Church or its offshoot, the Mission Friends sect. It 
is a question whether half the Swedes in Chicago are con- 
nected with any churches. ‘‘They are too religious to 
join any.” said one of their editors, himself a Swedenbor- 
gian. What is called the ‘‘ European Sunday” is well 
observed by the Swedes; that is to say, that whether they 
go to church or not in the morning. they spend the re- 
mainder of the day in the parks and picnic gardens, en- 
joying idleness, rest, music, and lager-beer. In the 
evenings, back in the city, they are entertained by cards 
and dancing—two forms of enjoyment that are frowned 
upon by the strictest of the Lutherans, however. 

The Swedes are very strong in the Good Templar or- 
ganization. In Minnesota they are so numerous in this 
temperance guild that they have organized a district lodge 
embracing the whole State, under the Grand Lodge of the 
order. They aim to do the same thing in Massachusetts, 
where there are twelve or thirteen Swedish lodges, and in 
the Dakotas those of them who favor total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors have carried both States for 
the Prohibition ticket; that is to say, theirs was the 
strongest force behind that policy. In Massachusetts the 
Swedes are factory operatives; in the Dakotas they are 
farmers. The liberal Swedes who display a fondness for 
dancing also enjoy theatrical performances. They have 


‘no single.theatre in America, but in Chicago, St. Paul, 


Minneapolis, New York, Boston, Worcester, San Francis- 
co, Denver, and Omaha they more or‘less frequently give 
dramatic performances in hired theatres and halls, the 
performers being generally amateurs. There are several 
Swedish actors in the country, but they play in English 
and German, or gather amateurs around them and play in 
Swedish. In Chicago during 1894 there were a dozen or 
twenty such exhibitions. I could not find a Swede who 
had ever known of a performance of any of Ibsen’s plays 
by his countrymen in America. 

The Swedes who are here are nearly all from the poorer 
classes at home. They or their parents were petty mer- 
chants and farmers. Of the great number of young 
Swedish women who are at work all over this country as 
house servants, not nearly all are solitary immigrants. A 
very great many came over with their parents, who are 
established as farmers in the country or as mechanics in 
the cities, and some are American born. The Swedish 
men with whom I have talked say very proudly that these 
rosy, Vigorous, even-tempered girls marry very quickly 
and well. A large fraction of the Swedish immigrants 
are university graduates, who are turned out of the col- 
leges at home in numbers too great for the demand for 
their services in the professions they mean to follow. In 
consequence there are a great many Swedish physicians 
and druggists, dentists and ministers, here, and not a few 
_civil engineers;some of whom hold responsible positions 
under great corporations. 

The Swedes here are engaged in all the branches of re- 
tail trade and in nearly all the mechanical trades. Few 
have found the capital required for interest in wholesale 
trade, and yet a number are manufacturers. In Rock- 
ford, Illinois, especially, there are several Swedish furni- 
ture-making companies, which are to some extent co- 
operative. But the Swedes are principally farmers in 
Minnesota, Illinois, the Dakotas, and Kansas. They have 
lately begun settlementsin Mississippi, perhaps the richest 
State prospectively among those that possess great tracts 
of cheap and productive land; but the warm, moist, and, 
in places, malarial climate is not to the Swedish liking. 
There is thought to be more likelihood of Swedish coloni- 
zation in Texas, whither many are now drifting. They 
like the wheat region best; and Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin (the Dakotas also, if they can be irrigated) will 
be the scene of their best development. 

Thus far they have proved hard-working and thrifty. 
They pay as they go, preferring to earn first and spend 
afterward, though in almost all stages of their work here 
they seem to insist upon living comfortably. In politics 
they are Republicans, and have been since the first ones 
came here in large numbers. They have always shown 
sufficient interest in public affairs to vote, and it is only 
of late years that politicians and place-holders have de- 
veloped amongthem. Some are found now in office in all 
the State and city governments where there are large 
numbers of their people. The politicians are now form- 
ing them into Swedish Republican Leagues in Tllinois, 
Kansas, and Minnesota, for the purpose of influencing all 
who can do so to take out naturalization papers, as well 
as in order that the political machines can utilize their 
votes en bloc. The Swedes have been misled into sharing 
an interest in the un-American A.P.A. movement. Two 
years ago, especially, they gave strength to this bigotry in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Kansas; but they are now 
dropping their connection with the movement. They are 

not given to joining morbid or sudden freak movements 

asarule. They are very conservative. Still, their sur- 
roundings cannot help but affect them, and so, in Colorado, 
we find Swedes afflicted with the free-silver mania. They 
are the ignorant ones Who were caught by the word 
‘‘ free,” which has an especial charm in Swedish ears. 
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Outside of Colorado, in the main, they are for hard money. 
The Swedes have had newspapers in their own language 
in this country ever since the first one was established 
in 1854. The Swedish Republican, of Galva, Illinois. is 
said to have been the first Republican — The 
Swedish newspapers have been of some harm to their 
readers, in keeping them in the use of their language and 
in causing them to continue a greater interest in the most 
trifling news of the old country. Eighty periodicals cater 
to the Swedish tastes in literature—a great fondness for 
poetry, and only a slightly less regard for romances. 

Swedes are well represented in the membership of the 

reat secret and benevolent societies. They are Masons, 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, Foresters, and members 
of other orders. They have a Swedish Guard in Chicago, 
and a company in one of the militia regiments of Brooklyn, 
New York. They maintain two hospitals in Chicago—the 
Augustana Hospital, Lutheran, but open to every one, is 
a completely equipped institution, occupying a fine new 
five-story and basement stone edifice. The Barmhertighets- 
Hemmet, the hospital of the Mission Friends, is also open 
to all. Other Swedish hospitals are in St. Paul, Omaha, 
and one or two other Western towns. 

Their best colleges are the Augustana College and Theo- 
logical Seminary of Rock Island, Illinois; the Gustavus 
Adolphus College of St. Peter, Minnesota; and the Beth- 
any College of Lindsborg, Kansas. By the decree of King 
Oscar al! graduates of these colleges are admitted, with- 
out examination, to the two great royal universities of 
Upsala and Lund in Sweden. The other Swedish-Amer-. 
can colleges are the Luther College, newly founded in 
Chicago, and the also young Upsala College in Brooklyn. 
The Swedish Baptists have a theological school in Chi- 
cago, and the Swedish Methodists maintain such a school 
at Evanston, Illinois, the one in connection with the Chi- 
cago University, the other related to the Northwestern 
University. 

The Seandinavians form a third of the population of 
Minnesota, and the Swedes make up one sixth of the State 
population. The present Secretary of State is a Swede; 
so was the last Assistant Secretary of State. There were 
seven or eight Swedes in the last Legislature, including 
two Senators. They are represented in the Common Coun- 
cils of all the larger cities, and some are to be found in 
office in almost every county. The Minnesotan Swedes 
are mainly farmers; however. The counties of Chisago, 
Goodhue. and Isanti are full of Swedish husbandmen, and 
in each of these counties are towns and villages that are al- 
most wholly Swedish. In Chisago City, Chisago County, 
and in Centre City in the same county, the Swedes have 
built large settlements and form very large Lutheran con- 
gregations. These are old settlements, and the old coun- 
try ways prevail there to-day. There one may still see 
many women in the severe Swedish dress, wearing silk 
kerchiefs on their heads and wooden sabots or clogs on 
their feet. These do not all speak English. It is said of 
them that the first step in Americanization that they take 
is to purchase a hat or bonnet. These still Swedish 
Swedes still carry their hymn-books to church done up in 
white linen handkerchiefs, and the church services, always 
in the Swedish tongue, are just what the worshippers were 
used to in the father-land. 

Because of the tenacity with which their elders cling 
to European dress and custom, the young and the old are 
growing apart. The fact has been discussed constant] 
of late in the Swedish papers and at the Synod, and it is 
coming to be the common opinion of the leaders that if 
the Lutheran Church wishes to keep the rising generation, 
it must start English missions. The first bold step was 
taken at Rockford, Illinois, a month ago, when the con- 
gregation of a Swedish Lutheran church resolved to 
abandon Swedish speech and Swedish books and call an 
English (speaking) preacher. In St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis within the last year several churches have begun the 
practice of conducting each Sunday evening service in the 
English tongue. It is the Swedish Church and the Swed- 
ish press that have held back the people who still cling 
to the customs of the land they have left. 


GENERAL CASEY AND 
THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


THE death of the late General T. L. Casey, at his desk, 
and the appointment as Superintendent of Construction 
of the Congressional Library of his assistant, Mr. Bernard 
R. Green, recall General Casey’s devotion to the great Li- 
brary Building. 

Librarian Spofford, Senator Morrill, and.General Casey 
were ge the three chief spirits who made the Library 
possible. r. Spofford spoke warmly of General Casey. 
They often met. The subject was of course always the 
same—the Library. They were together only two days 
before the death of the general, and somehow then the 
art feature, Mr. Spofford says, was uppermost in General 
Casey’s mind. All the week the artists had been at work 
finishing their frescoes, Blashfield putting his circle of fig- 
ures representing the nations around the upper dome, and 
Elihu Vedder —— his genius on the wall of one of 
the principal corridors. The general spoke with much 
satisfaction of having secured, time after time, the ser- 
vices of as many as twenty-five of our leading artists for 
the mural decorations and for the figures. ‘* But,” con- 
tinued Mr. Spofford, ‘‘ he was interested in all the work.” 
General Casey was greatly gratified that even with so 
great an ageregation of artists, at first unlooked for, he had 
yet come within the limits of hisappropriation. ‘‘ That,” 
added Mr. Spofford, ‘‘ was a stroke of genius. But he 
was a plummet-and-line kind of a man.” 

The successor of General Casey, Mr. Bernard R. Green, 
spoke of his “‘integrity, energy, quickness to decide upon 
a course, and promptness to pursue it.” Probably in these 
— chiefly lay the power of the man to win the con- 

dence of Congressmen toward any enterprise thought 

well of by him. Then, too, he seemed to be singularly 
gifted in foreseeing the demands of large enterprises, for 
as early as 1888 he submitted the estimates of the Library, 
within which the cost has come. Mr. Green also referred 
to the great achievement of General Casey in having suffi- 
ciently broadened the base of the Washington Monument 
for its present height, even after it haf reached the height 
of one hundred and seventy-three feet. 

General Casey was a gruff man at first to some men, 
but most people came finally to understand him as a thor- 
oughgoing, hearty man, but hearty within the limitations 
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of the military type. A reporter of a great New York 
daily went to his office a year or more ago to get some in- 
formation concerning the Lydecker tunnel story, which 
was then rife. General Casey looked at the young man 
rather sternly at first, and the reporter expected but scant 
detail to follow. ' 

**Come in, sir!” he exclaimed, in a tone of almost un- 
pleasant command. The two doors of his office were 
opey. The reporter was standing. The general, without 
a word, went to ove door and closed it with the utmost 
precision; then he went to the other door and closed it 
with the same precision. The reporter was in doubt. 
The two were in the room alone. Coming up to the 
newspaper map, he pointed his index-finger straight at his 
eye, and said, ‘‘ Sit down there, young man, and I’)I tell 
you the ——-st story you ever heard.” And he (id. 

Although one of the busiest of men, he constant] 
lightened his toil with his fad of genealogy-hunting. It 
is somewhat curious-how he purstied these researches. 
His desk stands closed in his Library office. It was there 
that he sat many an hour with the old Newport Mercury 
of years ago open wide before him. He would go back 
and back, pinning advertisement or local notice or what 
not, noting some occupation of collatcral kindred from ad- 
vertisements, or noting journeys by local notices. If he 
saw a notice of one having gone, for instance, to Rich- 
mond or New Orleans or San *rancisco, he would follow 
the hunt by geiting a paper from these cities; often he 
would find the arrival mentioned there. Thus little cir- 
cle after little circle of research was completed. 

E. C. 


THE WORM WHICH ‘T'URNED. 
BY J. T “WHEELWRIGDT. 


In the criminal sessions of a court of a city the vicious, 
the weak, the intemperate, the *‘ submerged,” walk through 
from the gloomy outer rooms of detention to face a justice 
somewhat callous from long custom. Their offences are 
usually easily proved and as quickly punished, as they 
are the violent crimes of uncivilized man. Most of them 
have sinned against themselves; muny against a neighbor; 
few against their neighbors collectively. The crimes 
which injure a whole community are the hardest to pun- 
ish. Our complex civilization has developed a possibility 
that a man can do great evil to a great number of persons 
and yet evade punishment. 

It isa common saying that there is one law for the rich 
and one for the poor; but this is not an accurate state- 
ment. A man high placed usually commits a complex 
modern crime. It requires the most skilful work of the 
machinery of prosecution, which was originally fashioned 
for the punishment of simple offences, to convict such a 
criminal ; and, unlike the ordinary offender, such a man 
can usually employ the most skilful lawyers to contest 
with the government. 

When further reflection shows that some of the sins 
which work great - ury,such as malicious ‘‘ backbiting” 
of one’s neighbor and pitiless “nagging” of defenceless wo- 
men, cannot be reached by justice, one looks at the sodden 
faces of the criminals at the bar with a keener sympathy. 

Terence said, ‘‘ Il am aman, and nothing which pertains 
to man is foreign to me.” John Wesley, on seeing an un- 
fortunate going to execution, declared, ‘‘ There, but for the 
grace of God, goes John Wesley.” 

With these great words in your mind, you will leave a 
criminal-court room with a deep feeling of pity for the 
wretched grist going through the mill, and a hearty ap- 
preciation of the good people who shaped your early life 
- —_ our failings are not of a kind which are punished 

n public. 

Bas day, chancing to look in at the gloomy procession 
of criminals in the stuffy court-room, oo attracted by 
an indictment which the clerk was reading in a soft, lisp- 
ing voice. The catalogue of destruction which the in- 
dictment set forth assorted ill with the mild, almost rabbit- 
like appearance of the man in the dock. It was an in- 
dictment for malicious mischief, and it charged that the 
defendant had, against the peace of the commonwealth, 
broken an assortment of crockery and glass which the pro- 
verbial bull let loose in a china-shop might look upon as a 
record performance. A whole dinner service, dozens of 
vases, lamps, tumblers, wineglasses by the score, china 
tea sets, and cut-glass decanters had, according to the in- 
dictment, met a common fate at the hands of the prisoner, 
renee in ‘‘a veritable crash of systems and a wreck of 
worlds.” 

The evidence for the prosecution was convincing and 
uncontradicted. On a Saturday night, just before the 
closing of the shop, Spilkins, a former employé, had 
thrown a large china umbrella-stand into the shop win- 
dow, filled with the alluring display of a ‘‘ marked-down 


Spilkins had no counsel, and in cross-examination he 
did not shine; but when the evidence for the prosecution 
was ended he asked if he might address the court and 
jury. Permission to do this was of course granted him. 

Spilkins was a fair-haired little Englishman; his face 
was smoothly shaven, and his features small and without 
ex pression—a type of the inferior kind of English clerks, 
hopeless of advancement in life, and working till old age 
for a pitiful stipend. He was aroused now, however, and 
his brain was awakened to abnormal activity. He was 
fighting for liberty, and he had a story to tell. 

‘** Your Honor,and gentlemen of the {ur .” he said, bow- 
ing respectfully,—“ I worked for Mr. McPherson for five 
years, and I worked for him faithfully. He will not den 
that. Once or twice during that time I may have drun 
a drop too much, but, except for these tines, I was sober 
as well as industrious. I am a married man, your Honor, 
and my wage was seven dollarsa week. The hours are 
long in a Washington Street crockery-shop, gentlemen, 
for we keep open for the evening trade, and last Christmas- 
time the rush was great and the work hard. 

‘*I did my best for Mr. McPherson all through the holi- 
day season, in the hope that I should get a raise in pay at 
the beginning of the year. But when I went to my em- 
ee and asked for it, he replied that trade was dull, 
and that he had decided to cut down my pay to six dol- 
lars 

‘i then gave him notice; for at my age, and after m 
long service with him, I pone that 4 oes not right that 
my pay should be reduced. He owed me two weeks’ wage 
when I left his employment, and he did not pay me. I 
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was hunting for another place all the next week, and on 
Saturday I called for my pay. .He usked me if I would 


not take it out in trade, and he finally persuaded me to . 


take a lamp and a lemon-squeezer which 1 didn’t need, 
with two pounds of tea, for a part of it. The next Satur- 
day I called again, and he gave me a quarter of a dollar 
on account. This left him seven dollars in my debt. The 
next Saturday my rent was due, and me and my wife 
hadn’t been able to get much ahead upon my princely 
salary, and I needed that seven dollars to make up the 
payment to my landlord. So I went in the evening to the 
store. Every one was busy, and a few crates of crockery 
had arrived and were unopened; and so, while I waited to 
get a chance to speak to Mr. McPherson, I helped one of 
the boys to unpack them. Finally, when the rush was 
over, and it was nearly time to shut up, I went up to Mr. 
McPherson and tok! him that my rent was due, and that 
I wished my pay. He looked at me, laughed in my face, 
and told me to leave his store. 

‘When I looked at his prosperous fat face, and thought 
of the difference between our lots, of the warm comfort- 
able house and good supper which awaited him when he 
went home, and of the cold tenement, baré and wretched 
—except that I was provided with a lemon-squeezer b 
his kind forethought—and I remembered the bard land- 
lord awaiting the rent money which Mr. McPherson was 
unlawfully withholding from me, I was filled with a burn- 
ing sense of the injustice of the man, and without realiz- 
ing what I was doing, I seized a china umbrella-stand near 
which I was standing, and threw it with all my might into 
the shop window. Tt was a mad, a foolish thing to do; I 
had no idea that one umbrella-stand could break so many 
articles. That is all I have to say, gentlemen of the jury.” 


There was a silence in the room; the shrewdest lawyer 
at the bar could hardly have made a more effective plea 
for the prisoner than the little man had spoken for him- 
self. e was an exception to the old maxim,‘‘ He who 
pleads his own cause has a fool for a client.” In the in- 
terest of the practical side of the professidn, it must be 
said that exceptions to this rule are rare. 

If there had been any possible way of punishing Mr. 
McPherson for his meanness, I am sure that every man in 
the court-room would gladly have seen it tried. The 
rude ‘‘ Lynch law” administered by the clerk had, to be 
sure, mulcted the hard-hearted shopkeeper to the value 
of the broken crockery and gtass; but as a result the clerk 
had been kept in jail for quite a length of time, and was 
even now in the hands of the judge and jury. But mean- 
ness and hardness of heart cannot be punished by in- 
dictment. 

The jury brought in a verdict of guilty, with a recom- 
mendation for mercy, and the prisoner was released upon 
probation. 

I left the court-room, relieved that poor Spilkins had 
been treated with mercy, but to save my life I could not 
dismiss him from my mind. There was something heroic 
in his short burst of rage, and something grand in the cst- 
apultic descent of the umbrella-stand into the nicely bal- 
anced dozens of shining wineglasses and the gorgeously 
decorated tea sets, which enthralled my imagination. 

Spilkins seemed to me the type of the oppressed of all 
ages—bearing the yoke of the oppressor until patience 
was no longer a virtue, and then thrusting it aside to be 
for one glorious moment free; and yet this revolt, as have 
so many others before it, had led to imprisonment and loss 
of work and reputation. 


The poor shop- worn creature arose with the 
morning and followed me about during the day—the man 
without a chance; the drudge without a hope. I was 


driven by this importunate phantom into ae phi- 
lanthropist. I found out his address from the District 
Attorney; it happened that his wife had moved during 
his detention in jail to a lodging-house in a dark West 
End court. The landlady, when I called, told me that 
Spilkins was upstairs in the attic, but that Mrs. Spilkins 
had gone out to do chores. ‘“‘ A decent, honest woman, 
Mrs. Spilkins, and worth ten of that husband of hers. 
Oh yes,” she said; ‘‘ go up to him, sir, if you like.” 

Up the three gloomy flights I walked, and knocked 
upon a door. There was no reply. I knocked again; 
after a few moments a startled voice, as of one awakened 
from sleep-land, inquired, ‘‘ What do = want?” 

‘*To help you; let me in, and I willexplain.” 

“I can’t let you in; my wife has locked me in, and 
gone off with the key.” 

“*Why, what’s that for?” 

‘Even if I had the key, it wouldn’t do me any good, for 
she has taken my trousers away with her. i’m out on 
probation, and she is going to see that I am kept out of 
harm’s way. What do you want of me?” 

‘‘I want to help you,I say. I was present at your 
trial. and felt sorry for you.” 

‘‘Oh, were you? Well, I don’t see what you can do for 
me. Mrs. Spilkins says that she’s going to look out for 
me in future. You see, she goes out doing chores.” 

“Oh! Very well; if you wish to communicate with me, 
I will leave my name and address with your landlady.” 

I found that person at the foot of the stairs awaiting 
my descent. There was a triumphant gleam in her eye 
which seemed to say, ‘ Here at last is a lord of creation 
brought down to his proper level; locked up fast by his 
wife, who supports him by the swent of her brow; and 
only renders assurance doubly sure by carrying the most 
indispensable articles of his scanty wardrobe with her.” 

‘Did you speak with him, sir?” said the landlady. 

4 nodded assent, and gave her my card. ah 

‘Give Mrs. Spilkins this card when she comes in,” I 
said. ‘‘I felt sorry for her husband, and wished to help 
him.” 

‘‘ Sorrow a bit of good you can do him, your Honor; he’s 
past mendin’. It’s out on probation he is after breaking 
a whole warehouse of china. His woman says that she’s 
bound that he sha’n’t get out of the house till the proba- 
tion’s over, for if he gets a taste of drink, who knows 
that there will be a whole pitcher or glass left in the = 
He's a poor drunken mouse of a man, a Honor; a mis- 
erable worm with no spunk at all, and best off locked up 
in the attic; though for my part I don’t see why he @idn't 
go to jail and be done with it, and let the county feed 
him; and Mrs. Spilkins by the same token wouldn't have 
to be carrying his clothes with her wherever she goes. 
Tlianks, your Honor. Good-day!” 

a yet Spilkins had enjoyed one glorious moment of 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
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UT William Dalrymple was not to be so easily 
found. High and low he was sought for, but 
no trace of him was found. A girl had seen 
him taking the road to Cassillis, with the dust 
rising behind him, as was his wont. For he 

was the best runner in the school of Maybole. and he kept 
himself in fine practice with outrunning Rob Nickerson, 
the town’s watchman. 

So on a day Nell Kennedy and I rode out to Auchen- 
drayne. At first we had it trysted to go by ourselves. 
But Dominie Muir said that he would come with us, ‘‘ and 
wait in the hall if ye were asked to gang ben’,” as he said. 

** For they might put you and the lassie awa’ and never 
think mair of it. But even John Muir and his son would 
think twice before they either sequestered or murdered 
the Dominie o’ Maybole and the Clerk of the Kirk session 
thereof.” 

So, though his coming with us wearied us somewhat 


and hindered our discourse on the journey, it all turned ° 


out for the best in the end, as things that are bitter in the 
taking often are. 

»I was monstrously curious to see the tower of Anchen- 
drayne and the surroundings of it. For there were strange 
rumors in the country-side of gangs of wild, savage folk 
that sometimes camped under the trees, and tales of hor- 
rid faces that might at any moment glower at you from 
the dark bole of a gnarled tree. 

But this sunshiny day we that rode saw nothing but 
the leaves changing and clashing above us, and heard 
nothing but the sough and murmur of the Doon water 
beneath us. Auchendrayne is a place hidden among trees 
—set on a knoll, indeed, but with trees all about it, not 
conspicuous and far-regarding like the Newark or Cul- 
zea 


n. 

When first we saw it the gray battlements looked out 
of the greenery, basking as peacefully in the sun as 
though they had risen over the abode of some hermit and 
saint. Wesaw none of the customary stir and bustle of 
an habited house about the House of Auchendrayne. None 
ran to the office houses. None carried bundle or drove 
cattle about the home parks. It was a peace like that of 
a Sabbath. ‘‘ A black devil’s Sabbath!” said the Dominie, 
grimly. And,in truth, there was something not canny 
about thus coming to a dead and silent house, with the 
sun shining hot and the broad day all about and above. 

Nor when we dismounted did any servant or retainer 
come forth to meet orchallenge. We did not see so much 
as the flutter of a banner or the gleam of a steel cap. 
Only there about us was the silent court-yard, with the 
heat of noon trembling athwart it, and the paving-stones 
clean swept like the table before a feast is set. 

I tied our horses to the iron ring of a louping-on stone 
which stood at the angle of the wall by the gate, think- 
ing if only the foot-worn step could speak that it could 
tell a tale worth hearkening of strange venturings and 
bloody quests. 

Also 
inie also set his hand to his hip, ere Nell and I set forward 
together. We went up the steps of the outside stair, and 
as we did so we came within the hearing of a little contin- 
uous murmur of hoarse sound. The doors were all open, 
and we walked softlv, and with our hearts in our mouths. 
For the silence and the strangeness of the strange House 
of Auchendrayne daunted me more than the clash of 
swords or the crack of pistols. But I had Nell Kennedy 
by me, and I would have gone to destruction’s pit-mouth 
for her sake, because, saving my father and mother, she 
was the only friend I had. 

Suddenly we came to the door of a great hall; there, at 
the upper end, was a table in the midst. The windows 
were narrow and high, throwing down a dim light upon 
the rush«strewn floor. There were many servants and 
others sitting in the hall, and at the further end there was 
one who read from a book. As soon as our eyes became 
accustomed to the cool duskiness after the equal glare 
without, I perceived that the reader was no other than 
John Muir himself. About him there sat all his servants 
and retainers, both men and women. 

It was the crown of my astonishment to hear that the 
book from which he read was the Bible, and also that as 
he went on he made comments like a minister expounding 
his morning chapter, speaking very seasonably and fitly 
and with excellent judgment and sense. Orso it seemed to 
me, for Iam not enough of a clerk to be a great judge of 
ex positions, though my father has the two great leathern- 
bound volumes of Clerk Erasmus his Paraphrases on the 
shelf over the mantel. But though he is fond of these, 
he never rubbed any of his liking upon me. 

But we were hearkening to the reading of John Muir 
in his own hall of Auchendrayne. 

*** Fill ye 7 then the measure of your fathers,’” so 
he read from his place. ‘‘‘ Ye serpents, ye generation of 
vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of hell? Where- 
fore, behold I send unto you prophets, and wise men, and 
scribes; and some of them ye shall kill and crucify, and 
some of them shall ye scourge in your synagogues, and 
persecute them from ae to city: that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharias, 
son of Barachias, whom ye slew between the temple and 
the altar. Verily I say unto you, all these things shall 
come upon this generation.’” 

Having read this word, which, knowing what I knew, I 
had thought would have made him sink through the earth 
with the fear of condemnation, he commented upon it, 
showing how it applied to such as refused the right gos- 
pel way and walked in devious courses, careless of God 
and man. Then he went on with his reading in the same 
clear and solemn voice, though he must have seen us 
stand in the hall door. 

So soon as the reading was over, the great company of 
the retainers decently took their departure, walking out 
soberly and without hurry. Then came John Muir down 
from the dais, with the Bible yet in his hand, and wel- 
comed us with a kindness that was quaint and uncanny. 

* Begun in Weexty No. 2037. 
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loosened my sword, and I think I saw the Dom-. 


‘*Ye have gotten us at our devotions, Mistress Helen, 
and you, Master Launcelot and Dominie Mure—my good 
cousin. You could not have found us better employed.” 

‘“Do ye believe what ye read?” said the Dominie, 
quickly. 

‘* Whatever is a means to an end, that I believe in, even 
as you believe in your taws and birch twigs. The reading 
of Scripture threatenings makes quiet bairns, and so does 
the birch.” 

‘What think ye of the blood of righteous Abel?” said 
the Dominic, with, methought, more boldness*than discre- 
tion. ‘* Will it cry from the ground, think ye?” ' 
The Laird of Auchendrayne looked at the litle Dominie 
as one might upon a fractious but entertaining bairn. 

‘It is a point much disputed. Ye had better ask Mas- 
ter Launcelot'’s friend Maister Robert Bruce, Minister of 
Edinburgh, if perchance his head be yet on his shoulders.” 

Which saying showed to me that John Muir knew more 
than I had given him the credit for. 

Then he turned to Nell. 

‘You would like to see the young Lady Auchen- 
drayne?” he said, courteously. 

ell replied, coldly, ‘‘ 1 should like to see my sister.” 

‘*I think,” said Auchendrayne, With a wiselike and 
grave sobriety that set well on his reverend person, ‘ that 
shesis presently in the orchard-house.” 

‘Will you bide here, or will you go with Mistress 
Helen?” he asked of me. 

‘We would all go together,” said Nell, ‘‘if it pleasure 
you.” 

So, with a courteous wave of the hand, he led us through 


stone passnges and along echoing corridors, till we came . 


to » door in the wall, from which we entered upon a plea- 
sant prospect of gardens and orchards. Here again there 
was the same curious silence, and, as it seemed, the ab- 
sence of the twitter and stir of a Scottish garden in the 
season of summer. 

We came to a stone building like a tomb, all overshaded 
with trees. 

‘This is the orchard-house of Auchendrayne,” he said. 
“*I believe the Lady Marjorie is within.” 

The Dominie and I staid without with John Muir, while 
Nell went in alone to greet her sister. We heard the faint 
murmur of voices, and the now and then a pulsing check 
as of a slow smothered sob. We three that were without 
stood with our backs to the cold, heavy white stones under 
the green shade, while John Muir discoursed learnedly 
and pleasantly of flower-beds and tulips, and the best form 
of doocot tower for the supply of the table with pigeon 


pie. 

At last Nell came to the door. 

“Launcelot, Marjorie wishes you to come in,” she said. I 
entered, and found a large room finished in oaken panelling 
and moulded archings. Roses looked in at the windows, 
und a stir of pleasant coolness was all about. Marjorie 
was sitting by a table with many books spread upon it. 

My dear Lady was pale and white asa lily. She leaned 
her head on her hand. But there burned a still fire in her 
eye. 

‘“*Launcelot,” she said to me, ‘‘ this is not so wide a 
place to walk within as the garden plesaunce at Culzean, 
nor yet can we see from the garden house of Auchen- 
— the rough blue edges of Arran or the Haystack of 

ilsa.” 

I bade her look forward to happy days yet to come; 
for, indeed, I wist not what to say to her. She smiled 
upon me wistfully and indulgently, as one does upon a 
prattling child. 

‘*T thank you, Launcelot,” she said, ‘‘ but I was not 
born for happiness. You were ever my good lad. I see 
you wear my favor; but you have found another lady—is 
it not so?” 

I told her no, blushing to have to say so in the hearing 
of Nell, who afterwards might flout me, or, as like as not, 
cast up the old matter of Kate Allison. 

Then through one of the windows I saw John Muir 
pacing up and down the path with the Dominie at the 
other side of the garden, so I knew that it was our time 
to speak. 

“ Ye have heard of your father’s death?” said I. ‘‘ What 
think ye? How was it wrought and brought about? Can 
you help us to unravel it?” 

** Nay.” said Marjorie; ‘‘ not at present. But I shall 
yet clear the matter to the roots, and that before I die.” 

‘* Wherefore not come back to us at Culzean? We need 
= — pleaded Nell, who stood holding her sister’s 

‘*Nay.” said Marjorie, ‘‘my work is not yet done at 
Auchendrayne.” 4 

It was the se]fsame answer she had given when she rode 
away from the gate of Maybole on the day of the death of 
Gilbert Kennedy of Bargany. 

‘* Are they cruel to you here, Marjorie—tell me that?” I 
said, for I saw that the old Laird was approaching, and 
that our further time was short. 

‘* No one of them bath laid so much as a finger upon 
me!” said Marjorie. And this at least was some comfort 
to us to carry back to the sail house of Culzean with us. 

So there, little satisfied concerning that which we came 
to seek, but with somewhat more ease in our hearts for 
Marjorie’s sake, we went back /through the passages and 
into the great hall. While we waited there for a servant 
to show us forth to our horses my eye rested upon a large, 
closely written volume, with the quill laid upon it, and 
the inkhorn set in a hole in the desk above it. 

‘“*T see that my clerk-work has caught your eye,” said 
John Muir. “It is a nothing that I amuse myself with, 
it may live longer than you or J. It is but a slight 

istory of the great sept whose name you, Master Launce- 
lot, s0 worthily bear, with all their branches and noble 
deeds at arms. For me,I am but a useless old man, past 
the labor of fighting. Yes, it was your own lance that 
put me there. But I bear no malice: it was the fortune 
of war. You know me better than to suppose that John 
Muir bears a grudge for that shrewd thrust on the day 
of the quenching of our hopes in blood by the gate of 
Maybole.” 

I bowed, and thanked him for his courteous words. 

‘“* [t was the gallantest charge that ever was made,” said 
I, ‘‘ since that of Norman Leslie, when, on the day before 
Renti, he charged into the midst of sixty Spaniards with 
but seven Scottish lances at his tail.” 

‘* Ah, Master Kennedy,” said the Laird of Auchendrayne, 
smiling, ‘‘ I knew not that you also were a historian.’ 

‘*Sir,” said I, ‘‘I am no historian, but a soldier. Yet is 
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it a part of the training of a good fighter that he should 
know the great deeds which have been done in the wars 
before him by brave men, so that he may emulate them 
when he himself is launched upon the points.” 

*‘It is well said, sir squire,” said Auchendrayne, bow- 
ing to me. 


So, with a courteous farewell, in which there was to be | 


seen no grain of hate, or as much as a glint of the tecth 
of the wolf, he bade us go our ways. ‘‘ And, above all 
thirigs,” he cried after us, ‘‘mind your prayers. "Tis a 
good lesson for the young to mind.” * 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
IN THE ENEMY'S COUNTRY. 


But, through being over-careful with my chronicle, I 
have spent too much time on our conferences. But we 
were, indeed, at the parting of the ways,and needed all 
advice. Orn our way back to Culzean we met one who 
told us that the Earl had gone home that day to Cassillis. 
Nell besought us to ride thither, for she had a request to 
make to the head of her house ere she went her ways 
back to Culzean. 

So to Cassillis we rode, and at the gate encountered 
Robert Harburgh, dressed, as usual, in his dark, close- 
fitting doublet, and with his long plain sword by his side. 
With him 1 abode while’ Helen went within to pay her 
duty and service to the Countess, who, as Nell told me 
afterwards, never stopped praising the ancient days when 
she was the Chancellor's wife, and had one of the ladies 
of the court to attire her. 

‘*‘ Now,” she said, bitterly, ‘‘ John grudges it if I take 
a milkmaid half an hour from the butter-kirming to help 
to dress my hair.” 

Presently the Earl came out.- He showed himself 
well pleased and kind, as, indeed, he was ever with me— 
— because I never asked aught of him in all my 
ife. 


** Helen, our cousin,” said he, ‘‘ desires that she may go 
and bide among the heather with your good mother at 
Kirrieoch. What think ye of that?” 

I told him that I had not heard of it—that she had 
spoken no word to me. 

** See to the matter,” he said,with significance. ‘‘ Ihave 
heard of Sir Thomas and his last words. And if you 
prove worthy, I know of no reason why ye shouk! not 
have the lass. But first ye must find the treasure of Kel- 
wood or bring down her father’s murderers—one of the 
two. And then I pledge you my knightly word that ye 
shall have both the lass and a suitable down-sitting. 
sides which, if Iam in favor with the King, ye may even 
have a clap on the shoulder from the flat of a royal 
sword. But that,” suid he, ‘‘I can nocht promise. ye, for 
with King Jamie no man’s favor is siccar.”’ 

**T told him that I kenned not rightly if the lass would 
have me; that I never spoke a single word of love to her 
but what she lightlied me.” 

‘**In good time,” said the Earl. ‘‘ The lass that wants 
in time of stress to gang and bide with the minnie, will 
draw not unkindly to the son in time of ease.” 

Then came Nell with a knitted shawl from the Count- 
ess to wear among the hills. For Earl John and she were 


‘““MARJORIE WAS SITTING BY A TABLE WITH MANY BOOKS SPREAD UPON IT." 


— folk in all that touched not the getting or spending 
of gear. 

l asked my Lord also for the company of Robert Har- 
burgh to help me in the escorting of Nell fitly to the little 
tower of Kirrieoch on the side of the Minnock water. 

‘** Aye, aye; let him gang,” said the Earl. ‘‘ The honey- 
moon is by, and his wife will be the fonder of him for 
lying her lane till he comes hame to her again.” 

So Robert Harburgh and his long sword went sonth- 
ward from Cassillis along with us, riding mostly with the 
Dominic, while I rode with Nell. 

I told her all our plans as we went—how we must seck 
the treasure; how we must, above all things, find the boy 
Dalrymple. 

‘‘T will go with you upon your quest,” said the stanch 
little Dominie to me, when he heard of our adventure. 
And so it fell out that we four rode still to the south on 
the morrow, even till we came in the evening to my own 
hill land where the whaups are, and where the burns go 
chuckling and clattering over the pebbles, and where all 
the folks’ hearts are warm. My mother took Nell in her 
arms when we told her our purpose and Nell’s request. 

: And I will help you with the kye,” said Nell, blithely, 
to her. | 

‘** Aye,” answered my mother. ‘‘ Ye will help with the 


drinking of the milk, and that will e’en bring some roses 


into your cheeks, my puir bit shilpit lass.” 

And though there passed not a look by the common be- 
tween us when we parted, I think my mother shrewdly 
jaloosed what were my hopes. 

Thus they stood by the loan dyke, the two old folk, and 
Nell with her yellow hair a-blowing in the midst. And I, 
that knew not whether I might ever see them again, waved 


‘a hand, and resolved to return with a name and a barony 


at the least; or, if my lot were perverse, to leave my bones 
in some stricken field. . 
For this will a man part from a lass—and in especia 
from one to whom he dare not .make love as he has done 
to others, because those others have told upon him till he 
fears ridicule of his real love more than rapier-thrusts. 
Right bitterly did I regret that 1 had done my by-court- 
ings so near home. ‘ause on my very life I dare not 
say a sweet word to Nell Kennedy for fear of her saying, 


*** That is even what you said to Kate Allison, the Grieve’s 


lass.” Or, as it might: ‘‘ Keep to your customs. It is not 
time yet for a quarter of an hour to put your arm about 
my waist.” 

ow this is monstrously unfair to any man, who, after 
all, is compelled to conduct his affairs with some kind of 
rule and plan of attack. I wasa fool. Well do I know 
a — to have gone further afield than the Grieve's 
house. am sure there are plenty of lasses in Carrick 
fairer to look upon than Kate Allison. Though I admit 
that I thought not so at the time. 

So it was arranged that Robert Harburgh should ride 
to the woodland country about Auchendrayne, and there, 
from his headquarters at Cassillis, keep his eye upon the 
doings of the Muirs, because his person was unknown to 
them of Muir’s household. 

The Dominie and I had the more uncertain work, but 
we had made our plans, and were not to be put off. The 
neighborhood of the Bennane was well known to all that 
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trafficked about the town of Girvan. It was a dangerous 
and an ill-famed place, and many innocent people had 
very mysteriously lost their lives there, or at least disap- 
peared to return no more. In order that we might be 
more free to pursue our wanderings, we left our horses 
behind us. Indeed, Dom Nicholas was now cropping the 
sweet grasses on the side of the Minnock water, with my 
father to show him where they grew thickest, and my 
mother to give him oats betweentimes, till the old beast 
was in some danger of being overfed. 

When we neared Girvan we came into a country of the 
bitterest partisans of the Bargany folk. Here dwelt 
James Bannatyne of Chapeldénnay, one of the great in- 
timates of John Muir, and much beholden to him. Here 
also was Girvan Mains, over the possession of which much 
of the bitterness had arisen. So, for our safety, we dressed 
ourselves as plain merchants travelling to Stranrawer in 
order to get a passage over to Ireland. 

When we came to the farm-houses where we were to 


stay for the night, we always. asked of the good man, in 


the hearing of his good wife, concerning the state of the 


‘country. Wasit peaceful, were the bloody fends stanched, 


and could honest men now live in peace? We heard a 
great «deal of abuse of the Earl and our faction, as the 


. greediest and worst-intentioned rascals in the world.. That 


from: the goodman. But when the wife got her tongue 
started, she would tell us much that was no credit to 
Drummurchie and others on the side of the murderers. 
Soon we were fully certified that we were now in the 
country where Drummurchie and Cloncaird and rest 
of their party were being secretiy sustained by their 
friends. Yet we could not come at them, which perhaps 
ee as well, seeing that my person was well known to 
them. 

I found the little Dominie a right brave companion. He 
had a way with the bairns that kept them on the trot to 
do his will, and pleasured to do it—a manner also of cross- 
questioning the parents about their children which showed 
them his interest and his knowledge. Then he would most 
wisely and soberly advise them to see and give this lad 
Alec a good education, to make this one a merchant be- 
cause of his cleverness with figures, and this a dominie or 
a clerk because he did not give promise of being fit for 
anything else. It was as good as a play to hear him, and 
made us much thought of wherever we went. 

Yet he was ready with his tools also. When we went 
by Kildonan, and ‘a pack of dirty vagabonds made us 


stand, what was mysurprise to find that Dominie Muir 


had laid down his pipes and was out with his blade and 
was among them before I got so much as my hand on the 
sword blade! And lam no laggard, either, with the iron, 
as all may know by this time. With his great bristling 
fierce head and his rapier, which thrust us “unexpectedly 
from below, yet which with the length of his arm reached 
as far as a tall man’s, he gave the rascals such a fright, and 
a wound or two also, which started them at the run. Even 
then he followed, thrusting at them behind till they shout- 
ed amain, and took across the fields to escape the prickin 
of his merciless weapon. And ever as they ran he aa 
‘“** Halt and deliver!’ Iwill give you a bellyful of ‘ Halt 
and deliver!” 
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SEVERAL LEADING QUESTIONS pertinent to the present 
unsatisfactory government of amateur athletics in the 
United States were asked in this Department last week of 
the Amateur Athletic Union’s president. He, from whom 
we might reasonably expect enlightenment, has given no 
information at all, and that which has come from any 
official source of the A.A.U. is too trivial to be regarded 
seriously. Meanwhile from several different sections of 
the country comes the pressing query, why is the A.A.U. 
so indifferent to the purity of amateur athletics—why so 
inactive in furthering the best interests of sport; why so 
callous to the infringement of its own laws by clubs and 
individuals? 

I am asked these questions so repeatedly, I should have 
given space here to their solution by the president of the 
criticised Union. Failing that, I shall undertake the an- 
swer myself, since the present situation in amateur ath- 
letics is serious enough to warrant plain talk, and the mo- 
ment opportune for some decision governing the future. 


GOING STRAIGHT TO THE ROOT OF THE EVIL—is it in- 
difference or impotence on the part of the A. A. U. that 
is answerable for the present dissatisfaction? It is both. 
Speaking for the Board of Governors of the national 
body, it has been more impotent than indifferent; with the 
Board of Managers of the several sectional associations, it 
has been distinctly not only indifference to the ethics of 
amateur sport, but in seme instances active encourage- 
ment of professional tendencies. These are the two fun- 
damental truths of the situation. That is not, however, 
telling the whole story, by any means. The Board of 
A.A.U. Governors has been indifferent as well as impo- 
tent—possibly an indifference born of the realization of 
that impotence, but disastrous iu its effect just the same, 
and not altogether excusable. 

The course of no executive bedy is strewn with roses, 
nor its progress made unopposed. Instances have multi- 
plied in the last year where the A.A.U., standing within 
its rights and power, could have wielded great influence 
for the good, whereas its inaction—indifference—left the 
way clear for the vicious, 

But vigorous, high-minded action in a good cause by a 
board that knows it will be actually outvoted at the polls 
implies individuals thoroughly in sympathy with the 
cause, character to acknowledge their fealty, and courage 
to fight for it to the bitter end. 


AND THAT BRINGS US to one of the horns of the dilem- 
ma. The men on our A.A.U. governing and managing 
boards who will ‘‘ die in the last ditch” in the cause of 
pure sport are few and far between. The number would 
not be increased materially were the first ditch rather than 
the last made the test of their loyalty. 


WHAT THE AVERAGE MEMBER of our athletic councils 
does not know and does not care about the ethics of am- 
ateur sport would fill quite a library of ‘‘ sporting” al- 
manacs. It has already filled every sportsman 5 the 
country with disquictude. To such as these grasp of the 
broad and higher question of amateur sport is impossible. 
Their conception of legislative duty stops short after grant- 
ing dates for games to applicants, imposing fines on those 
that have dared difference from their official mandates— 
and yg ae an eye to the interests of themselves and 
friends. Fancy the state of mind of the few sportsmen 
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on these boards! Were this pen-picture of a g 
athletic board true only of one of the smaller or unim- 
portant associations of the A. A. U. it would be bad 
enough, though we should have reason to expect its event- 
ual submission to the example and influence of older and 
more wholesome members. 

But the deplorable fact is that it applies to the four 
largest and most important associations of the Amateur 
Athletic Union—to wit, the Metropolitan, the Atlantic, 
the New England, and the Central. That no reader may 
misunderstand—the statement made here is that the ma- 


jority of the members of the Board of Managers of these 


~~ —/—7 or are not in sympathy with sport for sport’s 
suke. 


Tne REASON THE MAJORITY OF THE MEMBERS OF 
these boards are untutored in the ethics of amateur sport 
is of course because the majority of clubs composin 
those associations have that kind of man on their ro 
almost to the exclusion of any other. And so the other 
horn of the dilemma is presented. 

In short, to state the fact ne accurately—the 
reason club amateur athletics in United States have 
in the last five years fallen from wholesome and more or 
less widespread activity; the reason corruption set in and 
is now viewed with indifference—is because the govern- 
ment of athletics to-day, from Maine to California, is in 
the hands of the riffraff of the athletic world; because the 
influence of the lower element is stronger than that of the 
higher ; because there are more ‘‘sporting gents” and 
‘*»machoors’”’ than gentlemen aud sportsmen in our ath- 
letic legislative councils. 

And this state of affairs has come about through trying 
to make our athletics democratic, forsooth! Silly cry 
raised by men seeking admittance without payment of 
the legitimate fee. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE AMATEUR ATHLETIC 
Union several years ago was the sigual for throwing 
open the doors to the mobs that were entirely without 


' previous traditions or present sympathy with the ethics 


of amateur sport. ‘‘ Democracy, dear to the heart of ev- 
ery American,’’ is a fitting legend for the political orator— 
a principle in which in its highest sense I have ay abiding 
faith. hen that legend for political purposes is used to 
parallel the man who cannot read or write and the man 
who can, then I regard the principle of democracy as vio- 
lated and its heart polluted. 

So in sport. Democracy to all those of like traditions 
and similar sentiments. If we have in this country about 
one hundred and seventy athletic clubs, and all but about 
fifty of them are notoriously not only not in sympathy with 
the possibilities of amateur sport, but whose members are 
not fitted by tradition or athletic education to understand 
its ethical side, what is likely to be the result in opening 
to them the legislative halls of our national athletic body? 
What has been the result, the present situation in our club 
athletics shows. In an effort, so it was said, to make our 
athletics democratic, we have killed bealthful club rivalry, 
we have filled our governing bodies with men that throt- 
tle all attempts for purity; our Amateur Athletic Union is 
jeered, and sportsmen are sick at heart in contemplation 
of the travesty. 


Tae AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION, as a body, therefore, 
is everlastingly committed to its present policy, if for no 
other reason, because the sportsmen are outnumbered four 
to one y that other element which bellows for democracy 
and athletic picnics and Sunday baseball. Hence we 
may look for no radical change of the present order of 
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things so long as the present Amateur Athietic Union 
remains the national 
ance of power within that body rests with the element that 
now holdsit. There seems no way by which the A. A. U. 
can be freed of that element. The clubs which nourish 
and harbor it cannot be summarily expelled, for the good 
and sufficient reason that their delegates are largely in 
the majority in the athletic legislative hall. They may 
sin as they like, do what they will—who is to say them 


nay? 

There is one way, and only one, by which the perplex- 
ing problem may be solved and a stand made for pure 
amateur athletics—the resignation from the: Amateur 
Athletic Union of the respectable clubs, and their re-union 
in the organization of a National Amateur Athletic 
League, let us say, for want of a better name at the mo- 
ment of writing. The League to be governed by a board 
of governors somewhat as was the old Amateur Ath- 
letic Union—except that each club should have a voice 
in legislation that applied especially to its habitat, but all 
questions bearing upon eligibility or amateur status in 
any degree or form to be determined by the League’s 
board of, say, fifteen governors, these to be appointed by 
a nominaling committee made up from the clubs, and of 
such relative numbers as obtains iu clioosing State elec- 
tors. 


ONE OF THE NECESSARY REQUIREMENTS to member- 
ship in this League must be a club-house and athletic 
grounds; it being permissible ‘that the latter may be 
lensed, and not necessarily owned. And it would be 
obligatory upon every club to give at least one set of 
open games annually. ‘There is no excuse for an athletic 
club whose interest is not strong enougl: to foster some 
practical activity. If within a year a club cannot develop 
sufficient interest to give one meeting, it had best drop 
out of the League and try again. The plan of thrusting 
athletics or sport of any kind upon a community that does 
not wish it, as we have seen done in several directions, is 
harmful in results. If there is not sufficient interest to 
bring athletics to life, let them slumber; at least that state 
produces no unhealthful complications. What we want 
now is a League to insure health.to those that are active, 
or, more correctly, probably, to institute a strict quaran- 
tine against those that are unhealthy, and to maintain it 
permanently against those which persist in remaining so. 


SucH A LEAGUE SHOULD NOT BE OPEN to clus devoted 
purely to rowing or cycling or boxing. There are already 
existing organizations for the protection and cultivation 
of the rowing and cycling interests. Boxing is beyond 
redemption, and the new League would be well rid of that 


element. Nor should universities be eligible to sucha . 


League as, for instance, in California, the State University 
and Leland Stanford are members of the Pacifie Associa- 
tion of the A.A.U.; nor even, I think, regimental athletic 
organizations, though that is somewhat of an open ques- 
tion. Certainly athleticfassociations with ‘‘ social” club 
attachments that revel in midsummer picnics and mid- 
night beer would not need the countersign of the new 
League to license their frolics. 


Now, OF THE ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE CLUBS 
that belong to the Amateur Athletic Union, through one or 
the other of its branches, actually about thirty would be 
eligible to such a League. Perhaps it will be instructive 
to cast them up: New York A. C.; New Jersey A. C.; Bos- 
ton A.A.; New Manhattan A.C.; Crescent A.C.; Orange 
A.C.; A.C. Schuylkill Navy (Philadelphia); Columbia 
A.C. (Washington); N.Y. Turn Verein; Baltimore A.C.; 
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y of athletic control, or the bal- . 


but there are not many to be added to this list. 


Southern A.C. (New Orleans); Young Men’s Gymnasium 
Club (New Orleans); Louisville A. C.; Detroit A. C.; 
Denver A.C.; Chicago A. A.; Bunkers’ A. C. (Chicago); 
Multnomah A.C. (Portland, Oregon); Tacoma A.C. ; Seat- 
tle A.C.; Olympic A.C. (San Francisco); Los Angeles A. 


(.: Mission A.C. (San Antonio, Texas); Ridgefield A.C. 


(Albany); Riverside A. C. (Newark); Syracuse A. C.; 
Lowell Cricket A.; Melrose A.C.; Newton A.A. 

There may be a few others I have overlooked in a glance, 

: Some of 
those given, too, are not really members of the A. A. U.— 
the New York A.C.,the Boston A. A., and the Crescent 
A.C., for example. The last has never been a member; 
the first two have withdrawn within the past year. Of 
the complete list, there are hot more than twenty-five that 
give annual games, and a large percentage of the others 
have no interest in sport beyond what satisfaction they 
derive from ** slugging” matches. 

SUMMING UP, WE FIND THE SITUATION to be: a national 
governing body that is powerless to protect our amateur 
athletics from scandal, and is fast becoming indifferent to 
its impotence; the controlling power of club athletic legis- 
lation absolutely in the hands of those who do not repre- 
sent the best, or even the proper, conception of amateur 
sport; a lethargy in athletic competition; and an almost 
rooted hopelessness among sportsmen of the possibility of 
u change for the better. 

Certainly there will be no change so long as the A.A.U. 
is the A.A.U. This is no sensational arraignment. It isa 
deliberate and dispassionate analysis. I have long studied 
the condition of athletics throughout the country, and 
have not come finally to suggesting the dissolution of our 
national athletic body without weighing cause and effect 
most carefully. Such actionis not only suggested, it is 
urged as the only means by which we can wrest the con- 
trol of our athletics from those that now have it. It is the 
only way we may oncefigain attain wholesome sport. 

AND If MAY BE BROUGHT ABOUT very easily. ‘Two of 
the strongest clubs in the country, the New York A.C, 
and the Boston A.A., are not members of the A.A.U. A 
meeting of the governors of these—a request to the desir- 
able clubs to join—and the new League will be a fact. 
The A. A. U. would speedily collapse, since it is already 
bankrupt; deprived of even the moral support of sports- 
men, it might possibly serve as the vehicle of the boxing 
and such clubs for a time, but its end would come, sooner 
or later. 

It is too bad indeed the old organization must die that 
sport may live in health and prosperity. But there seems 
no other course open. It is a struggle for supremacy 
between the vicious elements and the sportsmen. It 
cannot be carried on fairly in the A.A.U.; the A.A.U. 
itself is sapped of its former strength, its officials invalided, 
its health broken. We must leave it to the mercy of its tra- 
ducers, and while there is yet health and strength in us, 
let us rally for another stand behind strengthened battle- 
ments—but under the same old flag. 

Is there sufficient sportsmanship in the Boston Athletic 
Association, the New York. Athletic and the University 
Athletic clubs, to crystallize the movement? 

AT LEAST ONE BRANCH Of the Amateur Athletic Union 
has not become moribund. President Humphrey of the 
Pacific Association is busily combating that element in the 
Olympic A.C. which has developed so pronounced a pro- 
fessional bias. He has succeeded in arousing the presi- 
dent, F. W. Eaton, and the board of directors of the club, 
to some realization of theirduty. Whether Mr. Eaton and 
his directors were entirely lost to that sense, or whether 
merely slumbering at their posts, has not yet been reveal- 
ed. We shall be better able to judge later on. For the 
present, it is pleasing to record that Mr. Eaton has assured 

President Humphrey that at their boxing tournament May 
18th winners will be given prizes of no greater value than 
$35. So far, so good. 

Many of the entries to this tournament are men whom 
the recent investigations discovered as having hitherto re- 
ceived two orders for their boxing—one of $35 and one 
of $40. Now according to all amateur rules, those men 
are professionals; but it may be that the Pacific Associa- 
tion will pardon past offenders on the plea of ignorance, 
as has been the case at some of the universities in the 
middle West since reform set in. At all events, that is 
for the Pacific Association to decide. We should say, 
give them and the club one more chance—but only one. 
What the Pacific Association must not tolerate, however, 
is the holding of a professional tournament in conjunction 
with the amateur one. ‘That is permissible by no canons 
of amateur sport—not even on the Pacific coast, where 
the most mysterious of interpretations are evolved. 

THE NEW ELIGIBILITY CODE recently established by the 
University of Pennsylvania to govern its athletics is ex- 
haustive and thorough. It deals effectively with every 
known means the athletic transgressor has hitherto em- 
ployed to give him specious standing. Certainly, if its 
provisions are enforced by the Athletic Committee, there 
will not again be occasion to question the amateur status 

“of any man on Pennsylvania’s teams or crews. The rules 
demand one academic year’s residence at the university 
and attainment of the prescribed standing of scholar- 
ship, of those that have ever played in an inter-collegiate 
contest upon any team of any other college or university; 
‘*dropped ” students are barred, as are those not in good 
class standing; no student may represent the university in 
more than one branch of sport in a single academic year; 
teams may not play on other than college grounds, or 
compete with non-collegiate teams or crews without spe- 
cial permission; ‘‘club amateurs” and ‘‘ summer - resort 
baseball” plavers are proscribed. Altogether the rules 
are the most detailed and stringent of any now in force 
in collegiate athletics.. The one criticism to be made is 
that the preliminary football practice should have been 
entirely abolished, instead of being limited to ‘three 
weeks.” I am very much opposed to these preliminary 
seasons in any sport; they give the men more physical 
work than they actually require; they invest the game 
with too much importance. More than anything else, be- 
sides large gate receipts, they envelop the ‘sport in too 
much of a business atmosphere. ‘ 

Not ALL THE RULES IN CHRISTENDOM will put sport on 
a healthful plane in our universities until we have cul- 
tivated a spirit of sport for mere sport’s sake, and we will 
never inculcate that spirit until we have done away with 
the ‘‘ business ” of making winning teanfs. 

What a sad reflection upon our sportsmanship is all 
this claborate provision against professionalism—agatyst 
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lying and dishonesty, in other words! To think that our 
college men’s pledge of honor should not be all-sufficient! 
Nor is it gratifying to realize that the necessity for this 
maze of intricate legislation has been created in the main 
by alumni of our universities. Yet such is the fact. If 
alumni had been as enthusiastic in establishing long ago 
a standard ef honor, as they were in turning out winning 
teams, we should not now have the movements of our 
college athletes shadowed like those of the veriest bunco- 
steerer. The pity of it, that truth and fair play should 
have given place to deceit and everything to win! 

What we need now, to our shame be it said, is a stan- 
dard of honor that will need no rules for guidance; the 
inculcation of a spirit of manly, fair play at our schools 
and colleges—a spirit that scorns to take undue advantage 
of an opponent. This is the work that school-masters 
and college faculties and parents and alumné can do. 

And the need for such work has all come about through 
our feverish desire to win, our excessive training, our 
Jarge gate receipts, our preliminary practice seasons, and 
our unsportsmanlike adumni. 

ONE OF THE RESULTS of this professional tendency is 
evidenced in the character of the coaching in vogue at the 
baseball games of our universities in the last few years. 
I venture to say that such horse-play may not be seen 
nor such ‘‘muckerish” slang heard at any professional 
baseball game in the United States as has been exhibited 
at the Harvard - Yale - Princeton - University -of- Pennsy1- 
vania baseball games in the last three years. Can nothing 
be done to relieve us of the altogether disgusting exhibi- 
tion? If these outrageous performances do not come 
within the jurisdiction of the university faculty athletic 
committees, I should like to ask—what do? Here\isa 
chance—not for rules—but for insistence upon a spirit of 
fair play which will correct the spectators’ impression 
of the college nines being membered by hoodlums, rather 
than by gentlemen. Princeton has a great opportunity 
this year to set an example. Her first games with Har- 
vard and Yale are both on home grounds. Shall we see 
the usual exhibition of ‘‘ muckerism,” or shall we leave 
the field feeling that at least we have attended the sport of 
gentlemen? The Princeton faculty and athletic alumni 
and Captain Bradley have a joint responsibility, for which 
they will be held accountable. 

ANOTHER OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE Of collegiate base- 
ball, and in direct line with the hoodlumish slanging 
at match games. is the employment of professional base- 
ball coaches. By what conception the professional at- 
tains a place in college sport, other than that of trainer, 
I am sure sportsmen would be glad to learn from the 
universities that employ him. To my way of look- 
ing at the matter, the practice is most menacing. 
Two universities already have professional coaches for 
their crews; nearly all of them have professionals for their 
baseball nines; in time—who knows?—perhaps profes- 
sionals will also take over football. The employment of 
the professional destroys all college sentiment and tradi- 
tion. It is harmful. It is again intensifying that dreaded 
‘* business” atmosphere. It is introducing a corrupting 
element — ride the present rowdy, ungentlemanly, and 
unsportsmanly behavior of our college nines. 

In baseball these professionals take absolute charge of 
the nines; what is the natural result of a nine developed 
under such influence? 

Harvard is this year more offensive than any other; 
it has employed two professional coaches. And Har- 
vard is the university whose athletic committee claims to 
be in complete sympathy with the ethics of amateur 
sport! This is the committee, too, that objects so strenu- 
ously to paying alumni rowing coaches! It is an offence 
against the ethics of college sport to employ professional 
coaches in rowing; it is not an offence in baseball, accord- 
ing to Harvard’s code. Consistency is indeed a jewel. 
Apropos, it is refreshing to turn to Yale—the only one of 
the large colleges that is not emploving a professional 
coach in its baseball this year. Congratulations to the 
college thut preaches less and practises more! 

HARVARD AND UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA will be 
coming together shortly, I presume, for agreement on 
football eligibility rules. Each has a four-year rule as 
the limit of time a man may play. Harvard's dates from 
the time a man played on any institution giving a B.A. 
degree; Pennsylvania’s from the time the man began 
play on her own ’varsity. Harvard wants Pennsylvania 
to adopt her interpretation, and Penn. claims it would be 
unjust to her to do so, for the reason that the small col- 
leges upon which she draws are not so far in advance, 
from an athletic point of view, as the preparatory schools, 
Exeter, whence Harvard recruits many of her players. 

Comparing the athletic feeders of the two universities, 
undoubtedly Pennsylvania has claims to consideration on 
the extension of the four-year rule as interpreted by Har- 

rard, And yet, all things considered, it would be a dan- 
rerous and bothersome precedent to attempt the making 
of an annual list of the colleges about Pennsylvauia which 
should be excluded for the purpose of football from the 
action of the four-year rule. 

NOW THESE RULES WERE ORIGINALLY MADE—Ist, To 
provide against a man’s going from one college to another 
solely on account of his athletic prowess; and 2d, To 
provide against his playing on a ‘varsity team beyond 
what is known as the usual period of undergraduate life 
—i.¢., four years. 

Harvard and Pennsylvania each has a rule to the effect 
that no man who has ever played on another college team 
is eligible to their teams until he has spent an academic 
year, and reached the standard of scholarship prescribed 
at each of these institutions. 

As the kind of man who goes from one college to an- 
other simply for athletics is not willing, usually, to put in 
a vear of study preliminary to working for the privilege 
of playing football, it would seem that sort of man is pro- 
vided for in the one-year-residence rule. 

On the other hand, a man who goes to a university for 
the purpose of finishing his education certainly is entitled 
to play on the ’varsity teams the natural and usual period 
of his undergraduate life, so long as he maintains the re- 
quired standard of scholarship. 

From this point of view, Harvard’s rule might on occa- 
sion be unjust to her own men; while Penn.’s also, on oc- 
casion, might lead to imposition. It seems to me a case 
for compromise, and none better suggests itself to me 
than that’ Pennsylvania’s rule apply to men entering the 
academic department, while Harvard’s apply to those in 
the professional schools—the one-year residence rule ap- 


lying in both cases where men have played on other col- 
ege teams. That is, men in the academic departments 
may play four years from the time of entering Harvard or 
Penn.; professional school-men, who are generally older, 
and not supposed to have so much time for athletics, to 
date their four years of play from the time they first 
played on any college team. 

HE FOOTBALL RULES COMMITTEE, Which is now meet- 
ing under the auspices of the University Athletic Club in 
New York, should give us such a set of rules that will pro- 
vide for every exigency of the game which has so won- 
drously developed in the last three years. It is composed 
of Walter Camp (Yale), J. H. Sears (Harvard), Alexander 
Moffatt (Princeton), John C. Bell (Pennsylvania), Paul 
Dashiel (Lehigh), L. M. Dennis (Cornell), who were 
brought together for this purpose on invitation of the 
University Athletic Club. The plan will be to take up 
and discuss each rule, changing it only on the unanimous 
vote of the committee. On the conclusion of its work, all 
the alterations are to be again passed upon,and not record- 
ed except on unanimous vote. Once passed, the rules will 
he published as ‘* recommended by the University Athlet- 
ie Club,” and, safe to say, the best adapted for general play 
throughout the United States. 

The first consideration of the committee in its revision 
of the present several sets of rules should be to lessen 
danger and unnecessary roughness; that being considered, 
to do nothing to eliminate strategy or ingenuity. It will 
he a mistake to dictate to a captain the positions his men 
must occupy in play. For instance, I heard some talk last 
winter of ruling that all the rushers must stand in their 
place in line. Such a rule, seems to me, would tend to de- 
tract much from strategic play. The idea should be, of 
course, to provide against mass and flying plays; but if it 
is ruled that no more than three men may mass back of 
the line and none start before the ball is put in ball, that 
object is obtained. To rule that‘all the rushers must stand 
in their place would be altogether undesirable, and a hin- 
derance to the strategic possibilities of football. 

THE SPECTACLE OF THE COLLEGE OARSMEN putting up 
the location of their race to the highest bidder is truly en- 
nobling. Harvard and Cornell and University of Penn- 
sylvania alumni ought to be proud of the business acumen 
of these boating men of affairs. Perhaps another year we 
shall see the commercial enterprise carried to more sys- 
tematic issue, und the time for opening and closing bids 
advertised in the press of the country. Simultaneously 
it might be as well, so as to get_every dollar in sight, to 
advertise for bids for lunch - booths, merry - go - rounds, 
wheels of fortune, and other like ventures in keepmg with 
this sort of enterprise. 

We congratulate Columbia as being the only one of the 
four to object to the auctioneering and to Saratoga. 

Saratoga is not the place for a college race. Its past 
history is malodorous—its future would be equally as of- 
fensive to sportsmen. 

The strongest recommendations its advocates advance 
in its favor are its hotels and its assurance of an unob- 
structed course. An unobstructed course may be obtain- 
ed anywhere if a proper committee sets about its work in 
season. Certainly the New London course was unob- 
structed. As for hotels, they would not be needed at 
Poughkeepsie, which is the only other course possible for 
a quadrangular race. 

SMOOTH WATER MAY NOT BE ASSURED at Saratoga any 
more than at Poughkeepsie; the opportunities for viewing 
the race at Saratoga are nil, while at Poughkeepsie an 
observation train may follow throughout. It is nonsense 
to proclaim no consideration for the spectators. The 
alumni and undergraduates and sportsmen generally are 
too much interested to be ignored; certainly the alumni 
and students have some claims to consideration. Besides 
this want of proper facilities for viewing the race, Sara- 
toga, with its hotels and gambling-deus, would be a most 
undesirable site for any college event. 

From every point Poughkeepsie is unquestionably the 
course for this race.» The objection seems to come from 
Harvard. Harvard’s boating authorities are so accus- 
tomed to vacillation in rowing policy it has become sec- 
ond nature. A little while ago we heard something of an 
effort to reduce the classic four-mile race to three—now 
we have this effort to change to Saratoga. Pennsylvania 
and Cornell probably agree with Harvard, because Huar- 
vard might not like it, if they did not. Anything might 
be expected of Penn. after her abandonment of a stroke 
agreed by all authorities to be the best known. Colum. 
bia stands alone in her opposition to Harvard’s whim—for 
whim it certainly seems to be. 

One thing is certain: if that race is rowed at Saratoga 
it will be against the wishes of college-men generally, and 
the class of spectators greatly changed from what we are 
accustomed to see at New London. 

Again we have an opportunity for our university ath- 
letic committees for some exhibition of a higher concep- 
tion of their duties than merely warning a man off a foot- 
ball team or looking up the record of a rival college team. 

THE SEVENTH REGIMENT IN-DOOR GAMES last week 
furnished, as part of an exceedingly interesting athletic. 
meeting, a novelty in the form of a chariot-race. The 
wheels of the chariot were similar to those used on a bi- 
cycle, and four men composed each team. 

CasPpaR WHITNEY. 


ST. DEINIOL’S LIBRARY. 


CLosE by Hawarden parish church are the hostel and 
library of St. Deiniol; which were both founded by Mr. 
Gladstone. The library was originally formed by the 
overflow of Mr. Gludstone’s superabundant books from 
Hawarden Castle, where their number had long been too 
great for the available space. The Glynne Library occu- 
pied two large rooms in the castle, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself accumulated such a quantity of books that they 
began to overflow into other rooms. However, by a sys 
tematic arrangement and by economizing space, Mr. Glad- 
stone managed to get 20,000 volumes stored in the two 
rooms. But still the books grew in number, and Mr. 
Gladstone has conceived the idea of founding a village 
library, and with that intent he had a temporary iron build- 
ing put up near the church. The new library was opened 
last year, and Mr. Gladstone himself supervised the ar: 
rangement of the books. He is constantly paying visits 
to the library in order to refer to some one of the 27,000 
books which he has given to the institution. 
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SPEAKER REED has lately illumined the 
gray political atmosphere of Washington by 
the following unique tribute to the industry 
of Congressman Dingley, who, he says, 
‘‘ would rather take a stubby old lead-penceil 
and figure out on the back of an envelope 
what rate of duty the Romans imposed upon 
Persian wool than sit on a narrow sofa in a 
dark room with a pretty girl.” Would the 
Speaker prefer such a seat to the Presiden- 
tial chair? 

An interesting play has lately been pro- 
duced at the principal theatre of Bangkok, 
Siam. It is to be hoped that it will be pro- 
duced elsewhere than in the Orient. It rep- 
resents Queen Victoria in the light of a poor 
injured female prosecuting a war against the 
King of Siam, to collect. from that faithless 
monarch heavy damages for a breach of 
promise of marriage. A feature of the play 
is a terrific battle-axe combat between the 
* Duke of Cambridge and three Siamese war- 
fairies. The British are defeated with heavy 
loss; nevertheless, the King very gallantly 
marries the defeated Queen, 


Silver, like Rhine- wine, is ‘‘ pale as the 
moon” and likewise ‘‘ maddening as her 
Kglt.” ) Whoever is smitten with its insane 
rays never seems to recover. Even at Mon- 
“Ticel}jo, last week, Senator Daniel, of Virginia, 
salvg the praises of the poor deserted metal 
after Governor Russell had spoken without 
“reservation in favor of sound money. Thomas 
Jefferson would surely not have believed that 
the people, who now receive their wages in 
the American dollar, should be compelled to 
accept the Mexican dollar. 


The New York preacher who used on 
Easter Sunday a sermon of the late Dr. Put- 
nam, of Roxbury, probably gave the congre- 
gation a chance to hear a betler sermon than 
one from his own pen. In these days of 
newspaper publication it is safer to look for 
‘* sermons in stones” than in books. 


The interesting news comes from Gaylord, 
Kansas, that every municipal office has been 
intrusted toa woman. Mrs. Antoinette Has- 
kell, the Mayor, is a free-silver Democrat, 
The name of the town might now be changed 
to Livelady.” 


The dogs are having their day in Boston 
now that the horses have so successfully 
shown their paces. These successful shows 
are good evidence that the town has ceased 
to be a village. 


The Japanese Field - Marshal was much 
impressed by Governor Morton’s staff, and 
he declared that he was pleased to meet so 
many ‘‘ military men.” This remark must 
have inflated the chests of the “ glittering 
generalities.” J. T. W. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Tne death at Santa Monica of Mrs. Car- 
rillo recalls an interesting episode of early 
Californian history. Mrs. Carrillo was born 
au Baudini, a Spanish family of high position 
and importance in the early days, one of its 
members being that typically aristocratic and 
helpless Spaniard described by Dana in Zio 
dears Before the Mast. At the time of the 
Mexican war Commodore Stockton came to 
San Diego, intending to proclaim American 
control in the town. Just outside the city 
the Commodore made the embarrassing dis- 
covery that he had no Ameriean flag. In 
this quandary he left his troop where they 
were and went to Don Juan Baudini, the 
head man of San Diego, to ask for help. 
Don Juan had no flag, but he had three 
daughters and a dry - goods stere.. Out of 
white cotton and red and blue flannel the 
three seforitas cut and sewed together the 
hunner of- the stars and stripes which the 
~ldiers of Commodore Stockton carried in 
‘riumph into San Diego. This was the first 
\inertcan flag used in California, and it can 
‘ili he seen at Washington among the col- 
«tion of Mexican war relics. 


\ new venture has been tried in the ship- 
ving Of California redwood to England. 
'.0 British ships have lately started on 
ir homeward voyage carrving cargoes of 
wood. This wood, which is used univer- 
y and recklessly here in general building, 
~ In England attracted the attention of 
rators and architects. Its rich reddish 

' renders it adaptable to interior decora- 

*, panelling, and wainscoting. The two 
Ss just started are taking their cargoes 
~peculation, This is another menace to 
telwood forests, which, as it is, are rap- 
disappearing. Those interested in the 
~rvation of the Goldén State’s beauty 
* unsuccessfully tried to stop the whole- 
demolition of these famous forests—the 
ler and beauty of California. Save in 
few cases where the redwoods have 
ned the giant growth of “ Big Trees” no 

‘empt has been made to preserve them. 

‘hey only grow in the foldings of the 
rra. the time is not far distant when the 

“vls Wul be swept bare of them, aud Cali- 
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fornia will wake to the realization of the 
vandalism that has robbed it of its greatest 
scenic Charm. 


The honor of being chosen Queen of La 
Fiesta at Los Angeles is a costly one. The 
Queen’s four costumes have just arrived 
from the East, and are described as being 
something dazzling. The first one is of 
white satin, sprinkled with yellow lilies 
worked in gold thread, and having a court 
train of yellow satin trimmed with ermine. 
There is one of white covered in white 
laces, and a ball dress, also of white, made 
after a court costu@# worn by the Empress 
Josephine. But the coronation robe is the 
most magnificent of all. It is white and 
green, brocaded in flowers of shaded greens, 
and finished by a court train of heavy em- 
erald-green velvet. There is also a child 
queen, a little girl of six, who rules over the 
kingdom of flowers. This little one reigns 
but for one day. She and her fifteen attend- 
ants—each «dressed as a Californian blossom 
—iure to represent the flower world of the 
South. 


The fur-seal has shown a disposition this 
spring to migrate south in large bands, and 
to linger off the California coast. While 
the northern seal fleet reports a poor season, 
three of the sealers that have staid in south- 
ern waters have made unusually five hauls. 
The Eppinger has not cruised more than 100 
miles off shore and has 1200 skins, more than 
the total catch of the Victoria and Sound 
fleet. The Kate, another local sealer, reports 


‘a fine lot of skins captured off the Farallones 


and as far south as Santa Barbara. The fur- 
seal is a peculiar animal, and should it take 
to visiting the waters along this coast in the 
early spring™#=emay in time entirely desert 
its old haunts in the northern 


(Continued on page 129.) 


AN ASTHMA CURE AT LAST. 


Mrenwat science at last reports a positive cure for 
Aathma in the remarkable Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal discovery found on the Congo River, West Africa. 
Ite cures are really marvellous. Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, W. Va., writes that it cured him of 
Asthma of fifty years* standing, and Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, testifies that for three years he had 
to sleep propped up in a chair, being unable to lie 
down night or day from Asthma. The Kola Plant 
cured him at once. To make the matter sure, these 
and hundreds of other cures are sworn to under oath 
before a notary public. So great is their faith in its 
wonderful curative powers, the Kola Importing Co., 
1164 Broadway, New York, is sending out large trial 
cuses of the Kola compound free to all sufferers from 
Asthma. Send them your name and address on a 
“ear card, and they will send you a large trial caxe 
ry mail free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it.—[Adv.] 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.) 


FREE TO BALD HEADS. 

Wx will mail on ee free information how 
to grow hair upon a bald head, stop falling hair, and 
remove scalp diseases. Address, Altenheim Medical 
ay Room 30, Selves Building, Cinciunati, O. 
—[Adv.]} 


Supreior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Créme Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous 
affections ; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. 
Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateli¢re, Paris; Parx & Tirorp, 
New York, Drugyists, Pertumers, Fancy-goods stores. 
—({dAdv.) 


psia after a wineglass 
irrens.—{ Adv.] 


Lapirs never have any dys 
of Dr. Sixeert’s ANGuSTURA 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


1! HIGHEST AWARD World’s Fair! 
HIGHEST AWARDS Wherever Exhibited ! 


This universally acknowledged 


standard and BEST prepared, 


Is earnestly recommended for 


INFANTS and CHILDREN 
for INVALIDS, and 


Convalescents, for dyspeptic 
delicate, infirm and AGED 


persons. It is invaluable in 
the sick-room for either little- 
one or adult needing delicate, 
safe, PURE nourishing diet! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
JOHN CARLE & SONS, New York. 
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PuRE AND FRAGRANT. 


Every package of this popular dentifrice contains: 
A large bottle of liquid Sozodont. 


A box of Sozodont Powder. 


A sample cake of Sozoderma Soap, for the skin. 


Harper's WEEKLY. 


Use liquid Sozodont daily; the powder twice a week. A small sample of the liquid by mail, if you mention 
Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York. 


comfort and wear. 


to-suit people. Made in Russia Calf, 
® . sewed with three rows of stitching, also 
® in Calf, Patent and Enamel. $3.50. 
| Q SEND FOR CATALOGUE H 
ee L. C. BLISS & CO. 
. STORES: 109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 
1347 Broadway, 291 Broadway, New York ; 357 Fuiton St., 
. Brooklyn ; 1305 F St., N.W., Washington; 69 Fifth Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 220 Westminster St., Providence ; 219 E. Balti- 
. more St., Baltimore ; 11g North Main St., Brockton ; 103 Dear- 
born St., and Dearborn St., cor. Washington, and 237 State St., Fast colored eye- 
. Chicago. Factory at Brockton, Mass. lets in all Regals. 


cnold 


Cotton 
Dress 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S”’ 
Printed Organdies, 
Printed Linen Lawus, 
Galatea Cloths, 

Toile du Nord. 


ECRU LINONS. 


Grass Cloths, 
Striped and Glace Batiste, 
Plain and Fancy Piques, 
White and Printed Dimttics. 


White Emb’d Mulls and Nainsooks. 
& J. Anderson’s’”’ 


ZEPHYRS. 


NEW YORK. 


ICH UICKL Y. Send for 100 Inventions Wanted.” 
GETR 0 Edyar Tate & Co., 245 Broadway, New Yurk. 


vomstable 


Fabrics. 


REGAL 


The sensible-toed GEM symbolic of 
Just right for hard- 


Acanker worm 


Experimen 
“It stops them all.” 


It is harmless, clean to % 
handle, and easy to -- 


apply. 
Book about itfiree. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER 


COMPANY, 4% 
43 CHATHAM ST., BOSTON. 


5 


one Pr ISAACTROMPSONS EYE WATER 


Gives to the weak and ener- 


GOLD MEDAL AND OIDLOMA. 

CONSTITUTING MIGHE ST AWARD. | 
MUNICH INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

1495. AN UNPADALLELED VICTORY 


3) O F 
yozodont 
| 
THE 
3 
| 
| | is a dangero 
| a tree ifhesucceeds in 
| he 
getting up among the 
| 2% branches. 
| Stop him wi 
| the new insecticide 
| 
Ye 
2% 
MPERIAL 
2% 
| | 
GRANUM | 
¥ 
FOG 
| 9 SUPREME | 
| | S27 | | 2 «| | 
| Pabst Malt Extract | 
| 
> | 7 » 


Factory: Chicago, Ill. Eastern Office: 36 Warren Street, Ni 
| Send ten cents 
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BICYCLES} 


STAND THE TEST 


Tom. Winder rode 21,000 miles around the border of 
the United States. 


STARTED AT NEW ORLEANS MAY rath, 1895, DEC. roth, 1895, 
Portland, Seattle 


Without a break on any part of W ¢ 
ITINERARY...... 
NEW ORLEANS, 
Ilouston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, 
Spokane, Kalispell, 


roy 


f= Makes a Tire ELASTIC 
EASY RIDING 
and FAST 


I~ (taking less strength to propel) 3 


4 Tires, front wheel 
6 Tires, rear wheel 
3 Cyclometers 

5 Pairs Shoes 

2 Suits Clothing 

18 Pairs Stockings 


Angeles, San 
Francisco, 
Sacramento, 


Puma, Los 
Buford, Grand 


Forks, St. Paul, 


] 
Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Ww arsaw, 
Detroit, Toledo, 

B uffalo, Bangor, 
Portland, Boston, 


But could not wear out the 


oe EC Li PSE New Y ork, 
only found « on Hisk-Grade Wheels, 
( REPAIRS TO WHEEL W iimington, 


WN MADE BY 


Palmer Pneumatic Tire Co. 
icazo. 
Facts About Pneumatic Tires 


mailed on request. 
av ar 


CRESCENT 


(SKY HIGH) 


America’s Most Popular Bicycle: 


Charleston 

Sav Palatka, 
Tallahassee, 

NEw 7 
W ORLEANS. 


ail 274 Days. 


$1.90 


for break in Chain. 


Send for full particulars of this wonderful ride. 


ECLIPSE WHEELS :::: 


Are Fast, Strong,and ‘Tandem ::: Combination Tandem ::: Ladies’ Drop 


Every Crescent Bic a made makes Bicycling Perfectly adjusted... and Rational Men’s Road and Teeescces. 
more popular. very owner of a —T ARTISTIC CATALOGUE FOR THE ASKING. 


is an enthfssiastic Bicyclist ECLIPSE BICYCLE CO., Drawer E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1896 Crescent hints Free. BRANCHES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Washington, ta and Hamilton, Ont. 
We are adding to our list of Agents. 
DO YOU 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS PLAY 


in stamps for 
FAVORITES, | » pair of our 
Are Built in the Largest and Best Equipped Factory on Earth. GAME 
Our unequaled facilities enable us to supply better bicycles for less money |COUNTERS 
than other makers can afford to market an inferior production, hence in pur- INDIANA 


chasing a Waverley there is a clear saving of $15.00 or more. A higher grade 
hicvele. it is impossible to produce. Our catalogue explains all. Send for it. BICYCLE CO. 
nd. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


The American Beauties 


For 1896.... 


Provoke love at first oy and hold it captive. 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. It’s sure 
to be if you ride a 


Windsor....$85 and $100 


For Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MFG. CO....Kenosha, Wis. 
Branch Houses—Chicago, Milwaukee, Portland, 


Ore., Los Angeles. Cal. 
Address all ( »rrespondence to Kenosha, Wis, 


Send for Catalogue No. 18. 


$ This Wheel was taken from regular stock, not specially made. 4 


: QUALITY HAS PRECEDENCE OVER QUANTITY 


QMESINGER SADDLES®& 


The only comfortable, healthful, and 
armless bic yele saddle. 


It'sthe Rattanthat . 
makes it what it fs. 


Souvenir pin, the sensation of the 


CYCLE SHOW, sent FREE on receipt 
of 4c. in stamps. 
HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
26 West 28 28d Street, New ort, 


CERMANY 
Berlin 


OG 


e GRATEFUL 


COMFORTING 


For or Tired, Aching, Irritated Feet is @ 


‘CUTICURA SOAP 


and a le anointing with CUTI. 
CU rat the great skin cure. 
This treatment allays itching and irri- 
tation, soothes inflammation and 
painful of the joints, seoft- 
ens hard, roughened skin, and puri- 

fies the perspiration. 

Bold throughout the world. Porresr 
Daco & Cuem. Corr., Props., Boston. 
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“Built Like a Watch” 


SEND STAMP FOR CATALOG. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
274-276-278 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Sehoverling, Daly & Gales, 302 BR’ way, New Yonk 
lacific Coast Branch, 314 Post St. San Francisco 


BICYCLE” 


REPRESENTS THE 

HIGHEST DEGREE OF, 
RELIABILITY-BEAUTY 
STRENGTH«°SPEED. 


THE CRAWFORD MEG. Makers. 
Factory and Main Offiees: Hagerstown, Mn, 
Branch ? New Yorn Crty—7t) &€ 72 Reade St. 
Houses St. is—tOs North Fourth St. 

Bicetow & De Co. Koston, N.K.Agts. 


THE FAULTLESS 
IVER JOHNSON CYCLES 


Honest Cycles 


at 


Honest Prices 


Our Art Catalo ue contains 
much interesting and use- 
A Guarantee of Excellence. ful information. Send for it. 


yer Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


34 MAY— 30th SEPTEMBER. This is only one of the many reasons why Remington Bicycles enj y a s universal 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, 313-315 Broadway, on GH 
ART EXHIBITI O KEW YORK, BROOKLYN, poston Sax FRancisco, 
IN COMMEMORATION OF THE T sila A soth St. & Grand Circle. 533 Fulton St. 162 Columbus Pane. 418-420 ct ty St. oxymP!c CY 
WHE: 35 L/BERTY ST 


The Great Passenger Line of mee NEW 
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YORK CENTRAL 
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THE MONUMENT TO THE DEAD, PURCHASED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT FOR THE CEMETERY PERE LACHAISE. 


THIS BUSY WORLD.—(Continued from page 1,27.) 

The London Jerald of Peace, in considering the attitude 
of the American press towards war, praises a number of 
American newspapers for their efforts in behalf of peace, 
but makes the curious complaint that The Century and 
Harper's MONTHLY have for years past violated the dic- 
tates of wisdom and true patriotism by publishing “‘ arti- 
cles and pictures calculated to foster the war spirit, and to 
cherish rather than repress international rivalry and jea- 
lousy.” In the Montuty Mr. Bigelow’s narrative of the 
German fight for liberty seems to incur its disapproval, 
and it deplores the pictures of martial scenes that accom- 
pany it,and itis even possible that it disapproves of ‘* Joan 
of Are,” and the pictures which have accompanied the 
reminiscences of her historian. But surely the Herald of 
Peace cannot hope to abolish all chronicles of war from 
the world’s history. The strongest argument for peace in 
the future is the story of wars in the past. If we did not 
know by the world’s experience all about the costs and 
evils of war, we should not value peace as we do. A war 
that brings peace where there was no peace is worth its 
cost. Such were the wars of Joan against. the English; 
such the wars of the German people against Napoleon, 
The more some people know about war, the less they want 
it, and the more eager they must be to take measures in 
time to obviate all need of it and to avert it when it threat- 
ens. The suggestion that HARPER’s MONTHLY is an in- 
flammatory publication is hardly likely to be endorsed, 
except possibly by persons whose ideal of a peaceful atti- 
tude is that of the ostrich with its head buried in sand, 


One phase of the prevalent enthusiasm for bicycles is 
the mania for collecting bicycle buttons which is so gen- 
erally epidemic among little boys. There is a good deal 
to recommend the bicycle button to the te eo collector. 
It is cheap and reasonably abundant. Indeed, at present 
every bicycle-maker who really respects himself seems to 
issue buttons, and if the practice keeps pace with the 
multiplication of manufacturers, there will be buttons 
enough to keep the acquisitiveness of the young collect- 
ors on & constant stretch. Once the habit of collecting 
hicyele buttons takes root in a boy, it is pretty sure to ex- 
lend itself to the acquisition of other advertising em- 
blems. Already no boy who is in the bieycle - button 
quest will refuse a Morton button or a Harrison hat, and 
the prospect is that, as the present season advances, every 
earnest boy’s collection will develop an important politi- 
eal branch, 


Under the head of ‘‘ University Intelligence” there are 
printed, under date of March 13th, in the London Times 
four items from Cambridge. The first says that the 
Chancellor's medal for an English poem is not awarded; 
the second, that the Porson prize for the best translation 
of a stated passage into Greek is not adjudged; the third, 
‘lat the examiners for the degree of Doctor of Music an- 
nounee that no candidate has passed. If these are fair 
~ample items of Cambridge news, that ancient university 
's perhaps open to special congratulation on the decision 
of its governors not to admit girls to the privileges of the 
university, The men students seem hardly in fit intel- 
lectual condition just now to meet competition. 


ScuLpror, ALBERT BARTHOLOME.—[See Pace 430. 


The millimery business, which renders such conspicuous 
and efficient aid to nature in shifting the seasons about 
this time of the year, is analogous in methods and use of 
material with some branches of the trade of letters. Take 
a few highly colored facts, throw in a proper quantity of 
imagination, juggle them together with whatever art is 
available, and you have a spring hat or a copy of verses 
or an essay, according to the myterials used. If the pro- 
duct finds a market, there you are. In either case the 
most valuable ingredient of the article sold is the intellect- 
ual feat by which it was put together. 

It is the opinion of the average unthinking male clod 
that the delight of women in seasonable head-gear is a 
reprehensible phase of vanity, and that the simplest con- 
ceivable method of saving money is to buy a cheap hat 
instead. of a dear one. A hat is a hat, these creatures 
argue, and a good-enough hat is as good as any hat. 

Avaunt, elods! If there is any indulgence in which 
enough is not nearly as good as a feast it is the indulgence 
of women in hats. Te be glorious in hats and bewitching 
in bonnets is one of the public duties of the well-to-do. 
The longing for effulgent millinery is a legitimate desire, 
in perfect necordance with the dispositions and purposes 
of nature, and a thing not to be scoffed at, but respected 
and approved. 


A noticeable thing about this year’s hats is that they 
run lavishly and gorgeously to flowers and not much to 
feathers. This will rejoice the Audubon societies, which 
have been organized to bond women together against the 
destruction of birds for the sake of their plumage. The 
method used by these societies appears in a circular issued 
by tlie Audnbon Society of Massachusetts, which tells 
about the pursuit and threatened extinction of the snowy 
heron, whose aigrettes are so much used in bonnets, and 
invites the friends of birds to pledge themselves not to 
use the feathers of wild birds for ornamentation. This 
society has its office at the rooms of the Natural History 
Society in Berkeley Street, Boston, and it invites sympa- 
thizers with its work to send a dollar to its treasurer and 
be joined to the list of its members. 


French papers allude with an affectation of dismay to 
the rumor that the State of New York proposes to levy a 
special tax of fifty per cent. on the private fortunes of 
such of its Women citizens as may marry foreigners. It 
finds in this report a striking illustration of the spread of 
the Monroe doctrine in the United States and the growing 
strength of the America-for-the-Americans sentiment. It 
has forebodings of embarrassment to certain classes of 
Europeans if the proposed bill is passed, and conjectures 
that it may become more difficult than it has been for gen- 
tlemen of rank who have had reverses to readjust their 
fiscal balances. It criticises the bill, however, not on the 
ground of its injustice to struggling Frenchmen, but for 
curtailing to a grave and most objectionable degree the 
boasted liberties of the American female. 

That would seem to most Americans a sound objection 
to such legislation, if any such law were really suggested. 
The dispositinn of the American girl to bestow herself on 
a foreigner makes abundant talk and provokes abundant 
railing, but it does not as yet threaten any serious impov- 
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erishment of the country, and it is not known that legisla- 
tion on the subject really threatens. Among the foreigners 
who marry rich American girls there are some who are 
worth all they cost.and others who earn all they get. Among 
the American girls who marry foreigners there are some 
who are dear with any dot, and some who have no reason- 
ably good matrimonial chance at home. For none of these 
types is legislation needed, and when the representatives 
of them are subtracted from the whole number affected, 
the residue is not great enough to be important. ‘The.in- 
ternational marriage at this stage of its development seems 
competent to regulate itself without legislation. Let it 
proceed, then, as heretofore, according to the laws of de- 
mand and supply. 


The T-Square Club of Philadelphia thinks itself a worthy 
organization, and seems to be amply justified in that opin- 
ion. It was started about fifteen years ago by afew young 
architects who were devoted to their profession and con- 
sidered that the development of their art was hindered by 
a lack of public appreciation.. Their sentiment was that 
by promoting cordial relations among architects they could 
help to raise architecture in Philadelphia to.a higher plane. 
The persistence of the organization is proof in itself of its 
usefulness, but its members have other specific grounds 
for satisfaction with their club and its achievements. It 
has taken, they tell us, the only two medals ever offered 
for club exhibits of architectural designs, one from St. 
Louis and one from Cincinnati, and both won in competi- 
tion with other Eastern clubs. Beginning with a dozen 
members, the club now has one hundred and thirty, who 
make it a strong representative body. It will take charge 
this spring of the architectural exhibition which is to be 
held in connection with the spring exhibition of paintings 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. 


The Evening Post suggested last week that, seeing that 
politics in this country were in a somewhat critical state, 
and the newspapers seemed to be having an inadequate 
degree of success in bringing the people to a sense of 
their obligations as voters, it might be useful to revert to 
a method of rousing and instructing the public which , 
proved so efficacious in antislavery days, viz., putting lec- 
turers into the field to preach such political gospel as the 
times demanded. This is an interesting suggestion. Only 
the older members of the present generation have vivid 
personal recollections of the lecturers who went up and 
down in the land before the war, but the traditions of 
their might are still very prevalent, and the decline of 
their industry is often bewailed in the towns that used to 
know them. As a means of conveying information and 
instruction the newspaper has many advantages over the 
lecturer. It costs less, it is left at the door, 1t turns up 
daily, and it can keep reiterating its message if it hus 
one: But the lecturer has his advantages too. He can 
give all his attention to one or two things, and rub those 
in thoroughly. He has no advertisers, no subscribers, no 
plant, and no capital worth mentioning is invested in him. 
The newspaper is in business, just as the pastor of a 
popular church is, and is affected by the conservative in- 
tluences that affect other business men. But the lecturer 
is afree voice. If he can draw an audience, he can speak 
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to them according as the spirit moves him, and the more 
ginger he puts into his discourse the more listeners he is 
likely to have. The experiment of semling out lecturers 
on Boss Rule, the Gold Standard, and Jingoism would be 
highly interesting to watch, but the speakers would have 


to be head men and leaders of the people. 
E. S. MARTIN. 


CHICAGO. 


THe quict persistent work for good government done 
by the Municipal Voters’ League of Chicago bore abun- 
dant fruit at the election of the 7th of April. Of the 
“gang” aldermen seeking re-election upon that occasion 
a large number—all but about half a dozen, in fact—were 
relegated: to private lifeand their places filled, for the 
most part, by citizens of well-known ality and charac- 
ter. ‘The fact that so many such citizenS were willing 
to accept nomination offers one of the most gratifying 
features of the situation. Good municipal government 
remains hopeless so long as the best class of men shirk its 
burdens, and the burden of unpaid oftice-holding is no 
slicht one. There are sixty-eight aldermen in our city 
council, and only half of the body is chosen in any one 
year. Consequently the recent victory of reform has by 
no means purged the aldermanic chamber of its corrupt 
elements. It has, however. reduced the boodlers in ail 
probability to a bare majority, which will make the 
Mayor's veto effectual. Hitherto the *‘ gang” of dishon- 
est members has been large enough to muster the two- 
thirds majority needed to override a veto, and the execu- 
tive has been powerless. If next.year we can do again 
what has been done this year, we may actually hope to 
secures council with a majority of honest men. Mean- 
while good citizens everywhere are congratulating each 
other upon what has already been accomplished, and pay- 
ing deserved tribute to Mr. George E. Cole, the president 
of the League that has already shown itself such a terror 
to evilsloers. To Mr. Cole's efforts more than to those of 
any other man is due this considerable triumph of decen- 
cy in our municipal affairs. 


The dissolution of the firm of Stone & Kimball, and 
the removal to the East of the publishing business which 
they have carried on with so much energy during the 
past two years, is a distinct loss to the bookish interests 
of Chicago, although the place will be filled, to a certain 
extent, bythe still younger firm of Way & Williams. 
We do not exactly mourn for the Chap Book, for that 
sprightly publication began as a freak, and never became 
anything else, and freaks are only interesting so long as 
they are novel; but we shall miss the enterprise that gave 
us the first adequate edition of Poe ever published, as well 
as a number of other books of considerable value. We 
shall also miss in particular the high standard of taste on 
the mechanical side of book-making that was set for us by 
the firm now dissolved, and that had never before been 
equalled this side of New York. Such dainty effects are 
both a surprise and a delight to a public that had never 
learned to expect from home-made books so acceptable a 
dress. It is announced that Mr. Stone, who remains in 
Chicago, will undertake the publication of some sort of a 
“magazine. It is to be hoped. that the proposed venture 
will turn out to be something to take seriously rather than 
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a new kind of Chap Book. Chicago has never had but 
one magazine of a dignified sort—T'he Lakeside Monthly— 
and that belongs to the ancient period of a quarter-cen- 
tury ago. 


Chicago has not had a heresy trial of anv importance 
since the famous attempt to expel David Swing from the 
Presbyterian Church, over twenty years ago. The pend- 
ing case of the Rev. Frank B. Vrooman is, therefore, al- 
most a novelty to the present generation, and has been 
followed with a good deal of interest by the public. Mr. 
Vrooman was a few weeks ago in charge of a Congrega- 
tional church in the East, and recently accepted a call \to 
the pulpit of a Presbyterian church in this city. But it 
was one thing to be accepted by the church, and another 
to receive the sanction of the Presbytery, as the young 
clergyman learned when he was summoned before that 
body. *‘ What is the meaning of hell?” is reported to have 
been the somewhat startling query with which the exam. 
ination was opened. The defendant was not stumped, 
however, and got out of the trap very neatly by replying, 
‘* Sin is hell, and hell is sin.” The long and short of the 
whole matter is that Mr. Vrooman rejects the cut-and- 
dried theology of the Westminster divines in its literal 
form, and claims for himself a certain amount of freedom 
to interpret that theology in the light of modern scholar- 
ship. The claim is surely a reasonable one, and it is curi- 
ous that any one should be taken to task for making it at 
the close of the nineteenth century. W. M. P 


ALBERT BARTHOLOME AND HIS 
MONUMENT TO THE DEAD. 

No one who visited the last Salon of the Champ de 
Mars can have forgotten Albert Burtholomé’s ‘‘ Monument 
aux Morts.” In the sculpture garden it held the princi- 
pal place as the greatest work there both in size and in 
conception. ‘* Never since the Middle Ages,” wrote an 
English critic, *‘has the death cult been more grandly 
hymned, never more touchingly.” Here was a massive 
Egyptian tomb, in two stories, so to speak. Within its 
open door a man and a woman, turning their backs upon 
the day, advanced slowly into darkness. Without, a sad, 
reluctant procession moved toward it from either side. 
They were for the most part kneeling or crouching, yet 
the rhythm of line flowed irresistibly toward the gate of 
death. Weeping, looking backward, exchanging the last 
kiss, these exquisite human forms were going the way of 
all flesh. Beneath, in an open grave, lay the dead, a man, 
woman, and dimpled child, in their last sleep. Above 
these an angel stretched wide arms of hope. On the wall 
of their prison-house was inscribed, ‘‘ They that sat in 
darkness and in the shadow of death, upon them hath the 
light shined.” 

At the Champ de Mars Salon there are no medals or 
prizes bestowed upon artists, but all friends of art rejoiced 
when the government purchased tie ** Monument aux 
Morts” for the Cemetery of Pére Lachaise. It is to be 
executed in stone, one-third larger than life, and to stand 
opposite the entrance, backed by the slope of green turf 
which rises steeply to the chapel. Two wings will be 
added, with sculptured doors opening into recciving-vaullts. 


Whether his noble elegy would ever find » purchaser 
seeins.to have troubled M. Bartholomé very little during 
the eight years he spent giving shape to it. This is quite 
in character with the artist who erected over his wife's 
grave another masterpiece of love and sorrow, to be seen 
of no more appreciative cyes than those of peasants pass- 
ing the little churchyard at Bouillante. 

In his studio one realizes the time and labor expended. 
Every figure, even those showing only an arm or a profile 
in low relief against the wall, was modelled in the round. 
And after studying them from life came the imaginative 
effort of refining the youthful forms with suffering, mak- 
ing them languid, thin, dolorous, without losing their 
grace. Changes were many. For example, the first 
sketch of the open grave showed a man roused from the 
dead, still clutching the portrait of a woman. Love 
stronger than death is this preacher’s favorite text. 

All these spiritual sad imaginings come from a queer 
little studio, lying so far below the level of an old-fash- 
ioned street that only its tiled roof may be seen by pass- 
ers-by. Entering an arched gateway, crossing a paved 
court, traversing a dark passage, going down some stone 
steps, you find yourself in a sunny, overgrown garden, 
where two ragged little terriers frisk in the ragged grass, 
and their master makes you welcome. He is a man of 
middle age and middle height, somewhat stooped under 
his sculptor’s blouse. having a high bald forehead and a 
kindly gentle face. The two little dogs, his ‘‘ tou-tous,”’ 
are the lonely man’s chief companions. They occupy the 
best chair, they jump all over him, they remonstrate volu- - 
bly if he ventures to lock them*Into his garden- workshop 
and takes his guests upstairs. There he talks to his vis- 
itors, modestly about himself, generously about his bro- 
ther sculptors, and his old country housekeeper serves a 
simple French breakfast in a tiny room with waxed floor 
and heavy old sideboard full of quaint pewter vessels. 
There are sketches on the wall by Forain and Degas, 
colored etchings by Raffatlli, cach with a friendly dedi- 
cation. 

The two pretty parlors are hung with more paintings, 
presented by artist friends. One, of « group of little girls, 
is signed by the sculptor himself. Once, for a brief time, 
he drew energetically in the Beaux-Arts; he painted a 
picture or two for the Salon. Then suddenly he shook 
the dust of the ateliers from his feet, found in sculpture 
his true vocation, and pursued it alone and unaided. 

As he had no master, so he also has no pupils. ‘* What 
could I do with them?” he asks, deprecatingly. ‘‘I 
would have to tell them I didn’t Know anything.” 

The same invincible modesty breathes in a recent letter. 
Speaking of putting his monument into stone—and Bar- 
tholomé is not one of those artists who are satisfied to 
leave the task to artisans—he says: 

‘*lam waiting for the ground and the masonry to be 
prepared for me. In the mean time I am doing the lower 
group; it can be added independently, but the others must 
be executed upon the spot. Pretty soon I shall have a 
studio of wood and glass put up around the construction, 
and there, when you return to Paris, you will find me at 
work. I do not expect to get through in less than three 
years. How I wish it were finished, and I might see 
whether 1 have done something!” 

IsaBEL McDovuGaLt. 
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., 3S & brilliant, lasting and reliable 
il. Polish which does not hurt the shoe (! 
or soil the skirts in wet weather. It 
has polished Shoes, Trunks, Bags * 
' and Harness for forty years and is i) 
known everywhere... . . 


BE SURE You Get BROW 


“TA 


N’S! 


Wright's Myrrh Tooth Soap 
Without the Taste of Soap. 


Delightful and refreshing. 
‘Try it. All druggists. 
Your address on a postal 
will bring a free sample 
Large China box for 25c. 
in stamps, post-paid, in- 
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tonic. 


ANHEUSER-BUS 


TRAGE MARK. 


—the food drink—js the best of all—a_ blood vitalizer 


A lesson that 
can not be 
learned too 
early in life is 
the value of 
an occasional 


See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jenny shallhaveanew 
master ; 
She put CUPID Hair- 
Pins in her hair, 
And they stick like a 
porous plaster. 


It’s in the 
TWIST. 


Ry the makcrs 
of the famous DeLONG 
Hook and Eye. 


Richardson & Broe., 
Philadelphia. 


FOR THE SEASON 


OUT OF TOWN. With Illustrations . by 
RosinA EMMET SHERWOOD. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

In a series of clever sketches the experiences, 
agreeable and otherwise, of a suburban resident 
are pleasantly depicted. A delicate love story, 
strung on a slender thread of narrative, helps to 
heighten the absurdities of the painter and the 
plumber and the bothers of the rural builder. 
The host of people who live out of town can testify 
how true to reality ave the inciderits described by 
this witty raconteur, who always manages to see 
the fun underlying the situation. A more delight- 
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Compare a 
handkerchief 
scented with 


eVlouson’s 
\Wiolette 
{mberiale 


to a dew-laden bunch 
of wild violets—you 
cannot tell the diifer- 
ence in odor. 


QVlouson’s 
JGouquet 
@armen 
@ylva 


isa | of sweet 
perfum t has a 
distinctive daintiness 
found in no other ex- 


tract. 


SELLING AGENTS 


New York City, Jas. McCreery & Co. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Ovington Brothers. 
Baltimore, Md., Thomas & Thompson. 


Washington, D.C., Edward P. Mertz. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Bogys & Bull. 
Cincinnati, O., Wilmot J. Hall & Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., Leland Miller. 

Detroit, Mich., Hunter, Gi on & Hunter. 
Milwaukee, Wis. T. A. Chapanan & Co. 


St. Paul, Minn, W. A. Frost & Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn., C. H. Cirkler. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Henry C. Pomeroy. 

Evansville, Ind., The John Gilbert Dry 
Goods Ce. 

The Stewart Dry Goods 
Cu 

Dem wille & Co. 


Louisville, Ky., 


Nashville, Tenn., 


New Orleans, La.,  P. L. Cusacks. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jacobs’ Pharmacy Co. 
Richmond, Va., The Cohen Co. 


There is just a little ap- 
petizing bite to HIRES 
Rootbeer ; just a smack of 
life and good flavor done 
up in temperance style. 
Be st by any test. 


wele only by The Charles E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
. pack. age makes 5 gall ons. Sold everywhere. 
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VIN MARIANI 


MARIANI WINE— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC —FOR BODY AND GRAIN. 


“VIN MARIANI, THE ELIXIR OF LIFE, A VERITABLE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, 


GIVING VIGOR, HEALTH AND ENERGY.” 
EMILE ZOLA. 


Write to MARIANI & CoQ., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 
41 Haussmann. w. 16th ST.. NEW YORK. 


Lonpown : 239 Oxford St. 


THE EXQUISITE FLAVOR OF 


TEAS 


IS ONLY KNOWN BY TRYING THEM. 


Prices, 60, 50 and 40 cents per pound package. If your 
grocer does not keep them, will send one pound 
package, prepaid, on seceipt of price. 


LIPTON, Ceylon Tea Pianter. U. S. Offices, 80 Front St., New York. 


ADA 


Rae's Lucca Oil 


The Perfection of Olive Oil = 


Your physician will tell you that Olive 

Oil, pure and sweet, is one of the most > 
esome of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 

sweet, as testified to by numerous awards P 3 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a fuod 
product. = 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 


S. RAE & CO., ; 
Leghorn, Italy. 


Sy GZAR 
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PERFUMES 


~ L. LEGRAND (0ritz-Perfumery 44. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 


TINKHAM CYCLE CO., New York City “Agents, 306-310 ‘West soth Street. 


The only awarded at the Paris 


Exhibition 1889. Ni | 


SPECIAL, 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE. | 

V TOILET POWDER CHL. Inventor 

9, Rue de ta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those bearing the word “*FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY 


i and Owners of Game Preserves cannot fail to be interested in this. We are able.to 
| = - Gadbegeetioes that our fence is best adapted to their wants, and are making a specialty of this 
branch of our business. We make estimates or contracts and guarantee satisfaction. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
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Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. . 
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AND 
PRESCRIBED 

RY ALL 
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The Attention of Ladies 


is specially called to the 
numerous advantages of 


“SELVYT 2200 


Polishing Cloths 


( Trade-mark registered at Washington, Aug. 6,’95.) 


Now being sold by all leading stores throughout the 
> country, at 10 cents upwards, according to size. They 
entirely do away with the necessity for buying expen- 
sive wash or chamois leathers, which they out-polish 
and out-wear, never become greasy, and are as good 


servants. 


Wholesale enquiries should be addressed, 


as new when washed. Sold hemmed ready for use, 
and should be in the hands of all domestic and other 


; For sale by all Dry Goods Stores, Upholsterers, 
} Hardware and Drug Stores, Cycle Dealers, ete. 


‘SELVYT,” 381 and 383 Broadway, New York. 


* 


f Symbol = of Purify: 


Containing a large percentage of 
urest glycerine—undeniably the most 
healthful and healing ingredient of a 
erfect toilet soap. The trade-mark 
‘*No. 4711” on each tablet. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, N.Y., U.S. Agents. § 


sone £783 Dr IAACTHOMDSONS EYE WATER 


ROASASASA SABA BABA SABA SASLEA SASS 


Eaux de Cologne: H: cémonienne, Imperiale, 


Baume de Violette, le Jardin de mon Cure, Vere Novo, Jadis. 
special soap for the face Mar chale, Duchesse, Vv iolette, 


Scents: 
15, RUE DE LA PAIR, PARIS the face: I-adies im all cliznates Pink, Y ellow, White. 


Catalogue post free on application. 
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The elegant and fashionable Parisian World uses: 


Itusse, Ambree. 


Hosa. 
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PIANOS PIANOS 
Are the and the 
favorite of the refined 

Artist musical public 
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SCHERING'S 
For Sale by ae 


PIPER 


LEHN & FINK, alsin New York. 
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